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GETTING AND APPRECIATING 
“VALUE RECEIVED « « e e 


dn 


Adiert sement of 


The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 
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Ne um 


It is more or less a byword throughout the whole 
realm of business that “value received” is worth every 
penny it costs. A business machine, system or service of 
sound utility and sound value will be welcomed by any 
reasonable business man. This is axiomatic. — 
In the field of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports, 


“value received” is just as fully appreciated 
as elsewhere. The inspection service delivering the 
greatest value-per-dollar is the service in demand. 
During all the lean months which we have been 


suffering, the business of this organization has 





Ut 


increase, we believe, has not been accidental. In our 
opinion, it indicates that in these days of extremely care- 
ful spending our service has met the test of delivering 
full “value-received” for each dollar spent. We can con- 
ceive no other reason. Our policy of flexible service and 


doing a finished job appears to be winning the increased , 


appreciation of our customers. rar ee 

The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling 
of Moral Hazard Inspection Reoorts for in- 
surance underwriting, credit, commercial 


and employment purposes and claim reports. 


Established 1899 
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This Week: 


@ The port of New Orleans, once a very 
bad risk, has been reclaimed for Stock fire 
insurance premiums by the installation of 
preventive devices. James Edmund Boyack 
describes the technical phases of this im- 
portant undertaking. 

= * * 

A. W. Moser pleads the actuary’s case 
in the unemployment insurance forum. 
Pointing out that the business slump has 
affected life insurance in two ways, he 
thinks that action should be taken for the 
benefit of posterity. 

* * * 
@ Can you think of any reason why an 
automobile owner should carry his own 
collision insurance risk? Neither can we. 
Collision covers are in a rapid stage of de- 
velopment, and a graphic sales feature on 
Page 13 may help you gather in some pre- 
miums from this source. 


Next Week: 


@ Judge Clarence W. Hobbs, special repre- 
sentative on Compensation Insurance to the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, discusses the subject of Un- 
employment Insurance. He condemns the 
dole system and views none too optimistic- 
ally the possibility of such coverage under 
control of private enterprise. 

* + * 
@ Of all the steps in the sale of a life 
insurance policy none takes precedence 
over “Closing the Sale.” This important 
topic is the subject of the final installment 
of the series by W. E. Cox. 

* 7: = 
@ A “Chalk Talk” by Edgar Paul Her- 
mann, will give you a graphic idea of “A 
Problem in Increasing Your Life Insurance 
Sales.” 

. = * 
@ Convention season is almost here. Read 
each week’s issue for important announce- 
ments and outline of convention programs. 
Also for news, views and statistical data 
pertaining to your business. 

= * = 





Farming as an Index 


N the last analysis, the prosperity of any country has its in- 

ception in a sound farming condition. For over two years 
all news relating to this basic industry has been of a disturb- 
ing nature. Drought, flood, overproduction and various other 
factors have contributed to its embarrassment. Even now, 
cotton, wheat and fruit products bring starvation prices. It 
is, therefore, to be expected that items which even intimate 
better results for the farm products are stressed as major 
weather vanes by students of economics and finance. Signs of 
improvement in the agricultural situation are indicated in two 
recent statements. They have a decided import to every man 
in industry. 

The Cornbelt Farm Dailies is authority for the statement 
that only 6 to 8 per cent of the total value of farm production 
is wheat, while the other 92 to 94 per cent of production is 
making a better return, some of it a much better return. Speak- 
ing before a soil and crop association, Alexander Legge said: 
“In its capital situation, agriculture is in far better shape than 
any other major industry and I forecast a future for the Amer- 
ican farmer better than anything he has enjoyed in recent 
years.” 


Discounting the optimism in the foregoing, though it was 
buttressed by statistics, the fact remains that students of agri- 
culture are viewing the future with renewed hope and are 
pointing out that even now in many of its branches, farming 
is yielding a fair return—better, in fact, than in most other 
industries. 


The alert insurance man should seize upon this information 
with resolution. Farmers are large buyers of insurance. The 
life insurance which they purchase, because it has been done 
with forethought, usually persists to maturity. It is a busi- 
ness that pays. In the property insurance field, prosperity for 
the farmer means increased premiums in fire, crop, engine, hail, 
liability and countless other forms. A canvass of the farmers 
in your community at the present time may sow the seeds for 
future profitable business.—T. J. V. C. 
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With the Editors 


THE proclamation of President 
Hoover designating the week of 
October 4 as a National fire pre- 
vention week demands, perhaps, 
even more than in the past, the earnest considera- 
tion and most wholehearted cooperation on the part 
of every man and woman the country over. Fire in- 
surance companies, fire insurance agents and the or- 
ganizations by means of which they are so ably rep- 
resented do not need to be spurred on to added ac- 
tivities. They are, in the main, the ones that point 
the way and that not only for one week, but through- 
out the year, seek to educate a strangely indifferent 
and careless public to the absurdity of the shocking 
waste of life and property that, in a large part, could 
be prevented. 

President Hoover calls upon officials, organiza- 
tions and citizens to devote their best thought and 
efforts during this particular period to diminish the 
losses from fire. He says: “Last year fires in the 
United States caused a direct property loss estimated 
at nearly five hundred million dollars, an increase of 
over forty million dollars over 1929. These direct 
losses affected home owners, farmers, business men 
and working men. There were many more millions 
of indirect losses in rentals, broken contracts, un- 
employment and interruption to business. Deaths 
and injuries to men, women and children exceeded 
35,000 in 1930. The majority of the lesses of life and 
property were the result of carelessness and lack of 
preventive measures.” 

The proclamation of a President of the United 
States is read in every city, town and village of the 
country. No one can correctly estimate how many 
men, women, boys and girls read or heard this 
brief summation of the 1930 fire waste. Of all the 
millions who did read it there was probably none 
who failed to say or to think that the idea—a week 
devoted to focus attention on the hazards of fire and 
to promote preventive measures to reduce the devas- 
tating waste—was not an excellent one. 

Yet many of these same people will continue to 
throw lighted cigars, cigarettes or still burning 
matches with no thought of where they fall. They 
will continue to do strange things with electrical 
wiring in their homes, they will—but there is no 
need to name the thousand and one things they have 
done in the past and will probably continue to do 
that will result in destructive fires. 

What is burned is gone forever. That the person 
who is reimbursed to a certain extent by the insur- 
ance company for his loss does not change this 
fact. We all, in some fashion or another, help pay 
this stupendous yearly fire bill. 

If for no other reason every one of us should do 
our share to make the week of October 4 a real time 


Editorial 


Fire Prevention 
Week 


for arousing ourselves to a determination to lessen 
this yearly toll of life and property and also to see 
that others are aroused to similar action. Every 
dollar cut from this yearly bill makes nearer the re- 
turn to the prosperity we all so eagerly desire. 


* * * 
a FOR years, the starlings and 
English sparrows have been 
But ; : 
considered destructive, harm- 
Useful 


ful and useless. There have 
been in the past, many programs advanced tending 
toward their elimination. They had no beauty and 
drove away the more attractive song birds. The 
State Board of Game Commissioners of Pennsylvania 
now comes forward with a report which shows how 
mistaken we can be. Ignorance might have brought 
forth destruction of a most desirable friend. The 
report says: “Practically every stomach of the star- 
lings and sparrows taken for investigation by the 
agents of the Board were gorged with Japanese 
beetles, Mexican bean beetles, striped cucumber 
beetles and the imported willow leaf beetle, four of 
the worst insect pests known to science.” 

We, in the insurance business may learn a lesson 
from this belated recognition of the sparrow. It 
might not be amiss to make a research into that pile 
of literature sent out by the companies which so an- 
noyed us, and which we promptly discarded with 
scarcely a glance, and in it find valuable material 
from which good increases in business might be 


made. 
+ + 


ELSEWHERE in this issue is 
a detailed account of the fire 
prevention devices installed in 
the Port of New Orleans. It is 
expected that, thus equipped, this port, which suffers 
under a record of many serious fire losses over the 
past two decades, will henceforth be as safe as any 
port on this continent in respect to fire hazards. 
From an insurance standpoint, it is significant that 
stock fire insurance companies will now be able to 
go on the risk and also, due to the greatly reduced 
rate, much larger limits of insurance will be pur- 
chased. 

There have been numerous waterfront conflagra- 
tions of late and this type of property is generally 
considered by underwriters as a poor risk, indeed. It 
is our hope that prominent agents in seaport cities 
will read the article referred to carefully and be in- 
spired, possibly, to recommend similar protection for 
their own communities. They will thus be perform- 
ing a civic duty of consequence, in making their ports 
more attractive to shippers, and securing for them- 
selves an opportunity to write new fire insurance 
business of considerable volume. 


Improving 
Port Risks 
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N some quarters there seems to be a 
I tendency to make light of the ef- 
forts of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference leaders who have launched a 
well-planned campaign to minimize the 
harmful effect of unfavorable life in- 
surance publicity. For instance, I read 
somewhere recently the sage observa- 
tion that, in the opinion of the writer, 
the executives of the big companies 
very probably were not nearly so con- 
cerned about the life insurance cartoons 
and jokes as were the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference men. 

7~ 7 * 

T has been my observation that the 

company executive yields to no man 
in his appreciation of new business 
written, but granting that, in some 
cases, the home office heads do view 
with equanimity these humorous sallies 
which undermine the hard-won pres- 
tige of the life agent, what of the agent 
in the field? The situation would be 
analogous with the old story of the ex- 
ecutive who sent his thrice kicked-out 
representatve back to the client for the 
fourth visit, thundering: “I’ll show 
that so-and-so he can’t intimidate me!’ 


. & <6 


OT all pioneer life insurance sales- 

men were peddlers. We must 
guard against a natural inclination to 
feel that everything worth while began 
to develop about the year after we en- 
tered business, a premise which is de- 
cidedly fallacious. But enough of them 
were of that type to give the modern 
life underwriter a heritage of doubtful 
value. Only comparatively recently has 
the insurance salesman been able to ap- 
proach his prospects unhandicapped by 
the mistakes of those who went before 
him. Anything that can be done to hold 
such advances must be considered as a 
good job of work for all concerned. 

* * * 


NCIDENTALLY, I understand that 
I it is the intention of Chauncey S. S. 
Miller, Robert G. Richards and Edgar 
Paul Hermann, who have worked out 
the details of the campaign, to give 
credit where credit is due as well as to 
censure wherever occasion demands. 
For those who scoff at the utility of 
such scolding it might be well to re- 
member that while the old-fashioned 
life agent might have been something 
of a nuisance to editors and publishers, 
the 1931 model underwriter is a cash 
customer. He buys advertising. I 
would be the last to impeach the in- 
tegrity of the press, but Well, 
newspapers don’t like to offend adver- 
tisers. 
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HE lease of my apartment in 

Greenwich Village runs out the 
first of next month. I think I had 
yetter move. A few days ago someone 
who knew I had lived there for the 
past three years asked me if I had 
been reading a series of articles in the 
tabloid Graphic regarding the village. 
I immediately bought a copy and after 
looking with some surprise at the front 
page which, on pink paper, had a 
photograph of a little child on its knees 
by a grave lisping (so it said) “Please 
God, make Gloria happy in her new 
home and help her daddy and mamma 
not to cry” I was well prepared for 
anything that might be said regarding 
the Village. 

* oe * 

DID not have to look far, for large 

headlines informed me that “Village 
Fattens Hopes of Youth for Tragic 
Kill.” When the story was continued 
to another page the headlines under- 
went a change and became “Phony 
Village ‘Freedom’ Traps Misunderstood 
Kid.” I soon learned that the mills 
of Greenwich Village work furiously 
their tragedies to perform and that 
relentlessly and avariciously they suck 
into their spiked vortices the aspirants 
to fame and the fugitives of convention 
from every hillside of America. 


* * * 


O* course I also learned a lot of 
other things including the fact 
that friendship can be bought with a 
bottle of gin and that love—but per- 
haps I had better not go into that in 
this sedate and strictly proper column. 
x * * 

HAVE no intention of pretending 

that I know anywhere near as much 
about Greenwich Village as does the 
author of these articles, Paul Yawitz, 
and I will say that I have seen some 
strange things in that section of New 
York where I have lived for some time 
and which I have frequented more oar 
less since the days when I visited Rich- 
ardson Wright in his Patchen Place 
abode and the late and lamented Har- 
riet Underhill in that old brown stone 
structure just south of the Brevoort. 


* * ~ 


ERHAPS it is with a tinge of envy 

that I admit I have recently seen 
but few of the things Mr. Yawitz 
observes nightly on every hand. But 
such things must be going on for the 
motto of the Graphic is “Nothing but 
the Truth.” I think I shall begin to 
read the apartments-for-rent advertise- 
ments which have the added line 
“North of Times Square.” 





AST week Leonard Wood, Jr., son 
L of one of America’s most famous 
generals and colonial administrators, 
died of pneumonia in a New York hos- 
pital. Mr. Wood was at one time a 
member of the editorial staff of THE 
SPECTATOR and was, in fact, the orig- 
inator of this column. A joke of five 
years standing which we enjoyed was 
his admonishment to me to “keep 
‘Smoke!’ in the style to which it was 
accustomed.” When I last saw him, a 
few weeks before his untimely death, 
he was a pretty sick man, but he did 
not omit his familiar quip at parting. 

* * 7. 


S a boy, Leonard saw a good deal of 
the world and lived for consider- 
able periods of time in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico and Cuba. When he joined 
THE SPECTATOR staff he was a seasoned 
writer of fiction and so struck upon the 
idea of writing a series of articles on 
foreign and American insurance in nar- 
rative style. He created a character 
called “Archie the Agent,’ whom he 
sent around the world as an investi- 
gator of insurance conditions. Archie’s 
reports, appearing weekly in THE SPEc- 
TATOR, vividly pictured the life and 
customs of various countries. with 
which his creator was familiar. A 
blonde siren—Pauline Baker—provided 
the love motif. The series was both in- 
structive and amusing and was widely 
enjoyed by readers of the paper. 


Se 2 = 


E once wrote an article for the 
H Cosmopolitan magazine entitled 
“Is a Famous Father a Handicap?” 
He contended that throughout his own 
life it was. He said that every success 
he enjoyed was commonly considered a 
form of trading on his father’s great 
name and that every failure, however 
insignificant, was magnified by the 
press and public because he was his 
father’s son. He complained that he 
never had a free field in which he could 
run a race on his own merits. He told 
me that during the time that General 
Wood was commonly expected to win 
the Republican nomination for the pres- 
idency, his own life was practically 
lived in a glass house. 

* * * 

T is an interesting viewpoint and un- 

questionably true in a great many 
respects. I know that Leonard Wood, 
Jr., although he had engaged in many 
spectacular enterprises, would have 
been most happy directing a small and 
successful stock theatrical company— 
provided it left him enough time to 
breed and train his beloved police dogs. 





and 


Unemployment 


Advocating Some Action That 
Will Benefit the Next 


Two Generations 
By A. W. MOSER 


In this article the author, who takes a friendly 
insurance, points 
two ways in which the business slump is adversely 
affecting life insurance; first in lapsation and sec- 
ondly, in the decrease of new business written. Dis- 
cussing the problem from an actuarial angle, Mr. 
Moser makes a plea for some action which will 
prove of help to the immediately succeeding gener- 
[ss who may logically be expected to one we | 


attitude toward unemployment 





PWARD and downward swoops 
| | of business activity extending to 

all trades and all countries, 
though not always at the same time or 
in the same degree, have been for a 
hundred years a recurrent event in the 
economic life of civilized mankind. As 
a corollary to these business cycles the 
unemployment problem arose which is, 
today, the most difficult in theory and 
the most important in practice of the 
unsolved problems of the modern eco- 
nomic and social development. Unem- 
ployment, with all that it means of 
suffering and demoralization, of social 
friction and embitterment, and even 
the mere fear of unemployment, with 
all that it means of grudged work and 
hampered progress, is a serious ail- 
ment that should be combated in every 
possible way, shall not in time our 
social order become undermined. 

No clean cut solution to the problem 
has been found so far; nor is anyone 
in sight. The complete banishment of 
forced idleness from the organism of 
modern civilization does not appear 
possible, but means (other than char- 
ity) can always be devised and are 
constantly resorted to with a view to 
mitigate its evil consequences. It is not 
within my province, however, to deal 
with this aspect of the problem in a 
general way; I only intend considering 
how life insurance (and on the same 


basis other types of insurance as well) 


Life Insurance 


recurrences of depressions similar to the one we 
are now passing through.—Editor’s Note. 





could, to a modest extent, perform a 
beneficial function in the sense of offer- 
ing a medium tending to alleviate the 
situation of those directly hit by the 
calamity. 


Two Effects of Depression 

A business slump is affecting life in- 
surance in two ways: First, existing 
policies are left lapsing by many in- 
sureds thrown out of work and who, 
for their subsistence, are mainly de- 
pendent on their wages or salaries. In 
the second place, new business dimin- 
ishes. In fact, not only must an idle 
person generally be excluded as pros- 
pect from an agent’s consideration, but 
a similar situation holds with regard 
to a great number of those still gain- 
fully employed, because of doubts in 
their mind as to their own near future; 
they are haunted by the dread of un- 
employment. This order of thoughts is 
at all times existent to a certain de- 
gree, although much less prevalent, of 
course, in prosperous times than in 
periods of depression. It is a mental 
attitude insofar justified as no man’s 
job is ever quite safe in view of the 
periodical ups and downs previously in- 
dicated and due to other uncontrollable 
circumstances. 

While a prosperity reversal is af- 
fecting the wellbeing of many other 
individuals besides wage earners and 

















Any Unemployment Insurance Program Faces This Obstacle— 
The popular conception of its logical end. 


salaried persons, yet my discussion and 
proposals shall be deemed as referring 
to the latter group of people only. 
They form a large part of our wealth 
building population and as such con- 
stitute a backbone of the country’s in- 
dustrial and economic power. Protec- 
tion by life insurance is for them prob- 
ably of greater genuine value and 
therefore more desirable than for any 
other population class. 

A wage earner’s income is limited, 
very often too limited. Hence there is 
on his budget only a small margin left 
for such things as life insurance, and 
yet he is inherently in greater need of 
it, as already pointed out, than most 
other people. In addition to this, he is 
expected to accumulate in normal times 
some modest savings in liquid form on 
which to draw when rainy days come, 
in order to keep together his body and 
soul, provide for his family and, last 
but not least, pay the premiums falling 
due on insurance previously contracted 
for. At such moments, these insurance 
premiums are a burden doubly felt and 
often cannot be met, which circum- 
stance necessarily and appreciably re- 
stricts the life insurance business 
among the class of people under con- 
sideration to the detriment of all con- 
cerned. 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Fraudulent Claims and Malingering 


Effect the Depression Has Had on Such Claims Discussed 
by John J. King, Head of The Hooper-Holmes Bureau 


OHN J. KING, president of the 

Hooper-Holmes Bureau, is one of 
the few men I have met who did not 
inform me that he felt certain the 
financial and economic condition of the 
country would soon return to normal. 
On the contrary, he asserted with con- 
viction that we are now experiencing 
normal conditions, that conditions fol- 
lowing the great War up until the time 
when the inflation period was suddenly 
stopped in t..e fall of 1929, were any- 
thing but normal. Today, he said, look- 
ing out over the East River from the 
windows of his offices, New York and 
the rest of the country are back to 
where we were before the war. Then, 
he said, everyone worked hard. Jobs 
were hard to get, wages were low. 
When a man had a job he did his best 
to keep it. People expected to earn 
what they were paid for doing. Money 
did not come easily and the average 
man was not expecting to plunge into 
the stock market one day and come 
out a millionaire the next. 


Experienced “Depressionist” 

“IT am an old man,” Mr. King said, 
which made me smile for not only does 
he not look like an old man but he is 
far from being one, “and I have seen 
other times like the present, times of 
depression and trouble. During the 
past year,” he continued, “I have been 
working harder than ever and so has 
everyone else connected with this or- 
ganization. The result is that our 
business for the first seven months of 
the present year has been greater than 
for the same period of last year.” That 
Mr. King is not pessimistic might be 
shown by the fact that he has just 
housed the New York offices of his 
company on the ninth and tenth floors 
of the handsome new structure at No. 
102 Maiden Lane with a ten-year lease. 

But I had come to talk with Mr. King 
more about certain phases of disability 
and accident insurance claims than the 
general social and economic state of the 
nation and world. In other words, it 
was because of the fact that during 
the present period of depression, claims 
made on insurance companies by people 
who are insured under the disability 
provisions of life insurance policies or 
through health and accident policies 
have greatly increased and also the 
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By RALPH REED WOLFE 


number of fraudulent claims and cases 
of malingering have likewise mounted. 

I asked Mr. King if this were so and 
perhaps no one would be better able 
to give the correct answer than he for 
his company, the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, has long conducted a system of 
inspection and investigation in regard 
to insurance claims that has made it 
known the nation over. 

Such a statement of the facts, he 
said, was essentially correct. But that 
situation, he said, is a well known fac- 
tor in any time of general depression. 
There are always fraudulent claims 
being made, he said, in good or bad 
times, there are always cases of ma- 
lingering by means of which unscrupu- 
lous persons endeavor to get something 
from the insurance companies to which 
they have no right. But in bad times 
these greatly increase. Such an in- 
crease was observed, he said, soon after 
the stock market crash of 1929 and 
it continues, though recently the per- 
centage of such claims has lessened 
to a slight degree. 

He added that of late the leading 
insurance companies have made a more 
systematic and determined stand than 
ever before to run down such fraudulent 
claims and malingering and to put an 
end to them so far as possible. In 
doing this they naturally have called 
upon organizations such as the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau more than ever before. 
As a result that bureau, at least, has 
greatly increased its facilities for the 
inspection and investigation of claims 
concerning which there is a reasonable 
doubt. There another factor entered, 
one long recognized in all branches of 
industry that the greatly increased 
business done has made it possible to 
materially lessen the cost of the service. 


Double Investigation 

The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Mr. 
King explained to me, does not by its 
activities in any way pretend to re- 
place underwriting. Its purpose is 
quite simple, to investigate the facts 
in any case it considers. Recently it 
has made a new set-up in its procedure 
and has broadened the whole claim in- 
vestigation picture. Two types of ser- 
vice are rendered, an inspection service 
which might be called a cursory inves- 
tigation of a claim, and what is tech- 


nically termed an investigation—a thor- 
ough and exhaustive inquiry into a 
claim. 

Referring to what extent moral 
hazard has to do with fraudulent 
claims, Mr. King said, that one would 
naturally suppose this was usually the 
dominant factor. Such, he said, was 
not by any means the truth. There is 
always, he said, a certain proportion 
of fraudulent claims. These increase 
in bad times. But the bulk comprises 
cases of malingering without intent of 
fraud. A man without a job, for in- 
stance, he said, who has a bona fide 
claim, is very likely to fall into a state 
of mind whereby he will baby and 
pamper himself so that without hurt- 
ing his conscience he stretches the 
claim out long beyond its normal 
period. There are also always to be 
found among claimants, especially 
disability claimants, hypochondriacs or 
people with neurotic tendencies who 
always find it difficult to make them- 
selves believe that they are up to par 
and who having had a bona fide dis- 
ability as the basis of their claim, take 
much longer to improve mentally than 
the average person. 


Geographical Hazards 

Mr. King also called attention to the 
fact that there are certain sections of 
the country in which living standards 
are very low or lower than the aver- 
age. Certain sections of the South, 
isolated sections of New England and 
some parts of Canada are more or less 
noted in that respect. In such sections, 
he said, tuberculosis, heart disease and 
nervous derangement is greater than 
in other sections. Even with reason- 
ably careful underwriting, claims for 
disability in such sections will be above 
the average. Also, he said, the in- 
cidence of sickness of numerous types 
is greater in such sections because of 
lower resistance to disease and perhaps 
lack of adequate medical services. 
Moral hazard, he said, enters the pic- 
ture in sub-standard localities by rea- 
son of the fact that an income which 
would be considered picayune in more 
prosperous sections is regarded as 
something to strive for in the sub- 
standard area. There are sections both 
in the United States and Canada, said 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Study by J. G. White & Company of 1930 Figures 
Reveals Increase in Bond Holdings; No Basic 


Changes in Investment Policies Noted by Study 


N analysis of the investment 
A holdings, as of Dec. 31, 1930, of 
46 leading insurance companies 
licensed to do business in New York 
State, recently completed by J. G. 
White & Company, shows that life in- 
surance companies were the only group 
able to report an increase in value of 
security holdings during 1930, and that 
depreciation in security values for all 
toher groups, namely, fire, casualty and 
miscellaneous companies, and United 
States branches of foreign fire com- 
panies, was substantially greater in 
1930 than in 1929. In general, the 
quality of investment performance, by 
groups of companies, varied inversely 
with the percentage of stocks hold. 
The J. G. White & Company survey, 
which is the fifth annual edition of a 
continuing study of insurance company 
investments covering companies with 
combined holdings in excess of $14,- 
700,000,000, shows that despite heavy 
losses suffered in stocks during the 
past two years, there is no indication 
that those companies which have here- 
tofore invested primarily in equities 
have undergone any basic change in 
investment policy. Such companies, as 
a group, continued to invest primarily 
in stocks during 1930. Moreover, those 
groups of companies which heretofore 
had relatively small stock holdings in- 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Investing over 40% in stocks) 


vested more than their usual quota in 
stocks during 1930. 

From the standpoint of diversifica- 
tion, study shows that the year 1930 
marked a sharp reversal of the trend 
toward relatively smaller bond hold- 
ings, which had been in evidence since 
1924. Much of this gain in the per- 
centage of bonds to total investments 
in 1930, however, was occasioned by the 
decline in value of stock holdings, 
which automatically increased the ratio 
of bonds to total investments. Another 
outstanding feature from the stand- 
point of diversification, is that the in- 
creasing preference for public utility 
bonds among all classes of companies, 
which has been characteristic of recent 
years, is again clearly apparent in 1930. 

Except for the group comprising life 
companies, investment results in 1930 
were substantially poorer than in 1929. 
The 33 life insurance companies in- 
cluded in the study showed an appre- 
cia of .99 per cent in value of stock 
and bond holdings in 1930. This gain 
in values represents the only time in 
the past two years that any group has 
been able to report appreciation in 
security values. The group of 20 fire 
insurance companies classified as those 
investing over 40 per cent in stocks, 
showed the poorest investment per- 
formance of any group, reporting de- 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Investing less than 40% in stocks) 





preciation of 19.12 per cent, as com- 
pared with depreciation of only 2.64 
per cent in 1929. The 43 fire imsur- 
ance companies included in the group 
classified as those investing less than 
40 per cent in stocks reported deprecia- 
tion of 6.95 per cent in value of security 
holdings during 1930, as compared with 
depreciation of only 1.10 per cent in 
1929. Twenty-five United States 
branches of foreign fire insurance com- 
panies, with depreciation of only 2.99 
per cent in 1930, show the best experi- 
ence of any group other than life com- 
panies. Depreciation of the same 
group in 1929 was only 1.09 per cent. 
The 25 casualty and miscellaneous com- 
panies included in the study show de- 
preciation of 5.46 per cent in security 
values in 1930, as compared with 1.53 
per cent in 1929. 

Analysis of the uses to which new 
money was put in 1930 indicates that 
no basic change of investment policy 
took place in the past year in any 
group of companies, as between rel- 
ative importance of bond and stock 
commitments. The group of 20 fire 
companies which have been essentially 
stock investors continued to invest 
primarily in equities in 1930, but in a 
slightly lower ratio to total invest- 
ments. All other groups invested in 
stocks a percentage of new funds 
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Diversification of Insurance Companies’ Bond Accounts 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


greater than their respective ratios of 
stocks to total investments at the be- 
ginning of the year. In no case, how- 
ever, was the difference so significant 
as to indicate a change in basic policy. 

As of the close of 1930, the 33 life 
companies included in the study had 
46.3 per cent of total funds invested 
in bonds, as compared with 45.6 per 
cent at the close of 1929 and 50.2 per 
cent in 1924. Mortgage holdings de- 
clined from 51.8 per cent to 50.5 per 
cent in the past year, while stock hold- 
ings, comprising chiefly preferred and 
guaranteed issues, rose from 2.6 per 
cent to 3.2 per cent of total invest- 
ments. Diversification of the combined 
bond accounts of the 33 life companies 
shows a sharp decline in the percentage 
of railroad bond holdings and United 
States Government obligations and a 
further increase in holdings of public 
utility bonds. These changes are con- 
tinuations of trends that have been ap- 
parent since 1924, and which in that 
perigd have reduced Government bond 
holdings from 18.0 per cent of total 
bond holdings in 1924 to 4.8 per cent 
in 1930, and rails from 53.0 per cent 
to 48.0 per cent during the same period. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Investing over 40% in stocks) 


(Years as of December 31) 
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Utility bond holdings, meanwhile, have 
increased from 11.0 per cent to 26.2 
per cent. 

The 20 fire insurance companies 
classified as those investing more than 
40 per cent in stocks showed 72.2 per 
cent so invested at the close of 1930, 
as compared with 73.6 per cent at the 
close of 1929. The percentage of bond 
holdings rose from 25.0 per cent to 
26.1 per cent in the past year, while 
mortgages increased from 1.4 per cent 
to 1.7 per cent. The decrease in ratio 
of stock holdings and the increase in 
the percentage of bonds to total invest- 
ments represent reversals of trends 
that had been uninterrupted since 1924. 
Bond holdings of 26.1 per cent, al- 
though showing a slight increase in 
1930, are still far below the 1924 figure 
of 41.5 per cent. The bulk of new 
money invested in 1930 by companies 
in this group again went into stocks, 
notwithstanding the heavy loss suffered 
in stocks in the past two years. 


The group of 43 fire insurance com- 
panies originally classified as those 
investing less than 40 per cent in 
stocks, had 41.7 per cent so invested 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Investing less than 40% in stocks) 
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at the close of 1930, as compared with 
41.2 per cent at the end of 1929. The 
percentage of bonds to total invest- 
ments declined from 55.6 per cent in 
1929 to 54.8 per cent in 1930, while 
mortgages increased from 3.2 per cent 
to 3.5 per cent of total holdings. The 
diversification of bond holdings for this 
group, as of the close of 1930, shows a 
reduction in the percentage of U. S. 
Government and railroad obligations, 
and increases in the percentages of 
public utility, industrial, Canadian and 
municipal bonds. 

The 25 casualty and miscellaneous 
companies included in the study show 
34.6 per cent of total investments in 
stocks, 62.0 per cent in bonds and 3.4 
per cent in mortgages at the close of 
1930. These percentages represent a 
slight decline in stock holdings, a slight 
gain in bonds, and no change in the 
case of mortgages. The diversification 
of bond holdings, at the close of 19380, 
shows reductions in the percentages of 
U. S. Government, municipal and rail 
bonds and increases in percentage hold- 
ings of utility, industrial and Canadian 
government obligations. 
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NEW chapter in the fire history 
A of the port of New Orleans be- 
gan with the completion there of 
the world’s largest automatic sprinkler 
system, designed to forever end the 
devastating waterfront conflagrations 
which have ravaged the port during the 
last twenty-five years. Averaging more 
than one million dollars per year, the 
accumulated total represents half the 
total waterfront fire loss for the whole 
United States over the same period. 
The port of New Orleans is one of 
the most unusual risks in the country 
because of the rating methods preva- 
lent in the State of Louisiana permit- 
ting the insurance companies to arbi- 
trarily set the underwriting rate after 
it has been published by the Louisiana 
Rating and Fire Prevention Bureau. 
The sprinkler installation has aroused 
widespread interest in Eastern insur- 
ance circles because of its magnitude; 
the unusual measures decided on for 
the protection of shipping calling at 
the port and the differential rate au- 
thorized on the sprinkler equipment 
installed, which affects the storage of 
commerce passing through the docks. 
As a result of the sprinkler installa- 
tion the dock property rate has been 
reduced from $1.04 to 35 cents per 
$100 and the owners have discontinued 
carrying the first $100,000 of any fire 
This represents an annual saving 
of $98,000. The Louisiana Rating and 
Fire Prevention Bureau in addition au- 
a 10 per cent differential for 
quartz bulb sprinklers 
throughout the installation, affecting 
the 600,000 bales of cotton passing 
through the warehouses each year, and 
amounting to 3 cents on each bale. The 
total cotton storage capacity of the 
port is over one million bales. Of re- 
cent approximate value of all 
cargo has been in the vicinity of 
$1,000,000,000. 
been founded in 


loss. 


thorized 


the use of 


years 


Having 1718, the 


port offers an unusual study for the 
engineer and underwriter alike in that 
the dock structures include every type 
of fire hazard not only in their variety 
of construction and rehabilitation but 
because they line both banks of the 
river for 26 miles. 

Modernized and 
with the commerce which has made 
New Orleans America’s second port, 
there may be found every kind of port 
activity and facility such as ware- 
houses and sheds, railroad and grain 
elevators, overhead coal, oil, and bulk 
commodity loading and _ discharging 
equipment, 90 miles of railroad switch- 
ing tracks to the transportation out- 
lets of the city, and other facilities pre- 
senting numerous individual fire pre- 
vention problems. 

Generally the dock buildings are 
single-story wood or iron reinforced 
structures with composition roofs on 
wooden sheathing. Cotton storage ware- 
houses are nearly 40 feet high, 31 feet 
wide and 200 feet long. Wharves and 


expanded to cope 


Under-Dock Construction With Quartz Bulb 


Reclaimin 


By 
JAMES 
EDMUND 
BOYACK 


piers are constructed of heavy planks 
supported by creosote impregnated 
wooden piles and crossbeams. To allow 
for the unusual height of the river dur- 
ing flood season these piles are nor- 
mally 30 feet above the mean water 
level. Some twenty-one steamship lines 
and water carriers operate through the 
port. 

The Board of Dock Commissioners 
having embarked on a program of com- 
plete fire protection for the port, the 
Louisiana Rating and Fire Prevention 
Bureau, representing the stock fire in- 
surance companies, the marine insur- 
ance companies, including the Cotton 
Insurance Association and the Board 
of Dock Commissioners as owners, 
made a special study of the problems 
presented. This involved consideration 
of the individual protective measures 
to be taken; an engineering survey to 
determine the disposition of water 
mains, feed pipes, control valves, and 
the most efficient type of sprinkler 
equipment providing the maximum 


Sprinklers 
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Premiums on the Port of 


New Orleans 


Desirable Field for New Business 
Ofened for Stock Fire Carriers by 
Improvement of Waterfront Risks 


permanent protection for the property. 

After exhaustive study had been 
given the various problems, all parties 
concerned agreed on the final extent 
and disposition of the installation. 


installed under the 
structures to confine 
which actuate the 
are spaced at inter- 
and reach from the 


Partitions are 
roofs of all dock 
the heat waves 
sprinklers. They 
vals of 150 feet 


a 


> al 
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was conducted in the public cotton 
warehouse of the port by R. H. Pratt, 
consulting engineer, Cotton Marine 
Underwriters, assisted by representa- 
tives of other insurance interests. 

Summarizing on the tests made under 
the actual conditions of the risk, the 
report states in part: “These tests be- 
ing run to bring out the operative 
characteristics of quartz bulb sprin- 
klers as compared with those of the 
solder form under the unusual condi- 
tions which hold for that risk” (cotton 
storage). 

“As a result of the favorable per- 
formance characteristics of quartz bulb 
sprinklers in a number of cotton con- 
centration points throughout the Gulf 
section, it is your engineers’ opinion 
that this form of head gives more 
prompt and reliable discharge of water 
when fire occurs than do heads of the 
solder type, due to the fact that it re- 
sponds more readily to an increase in 
temperature when fire develops.” 

“Of equal value is the stability of 


Remarkable Air View of The Port of New Orleans 


Probably the most important and 
drastic decision made was to sprinkler 
the entire understructure of the docks 
in addition to the protection provided 
in the upper floors and under the roofs 
of buildings. The understructure of all 
wharves and piers is also divided into 
sections by bulkheads at intervals of 
200 feet which extend down from the 
floor of the wharf nearly to the water 
level. Moreover, a line of open sprin- 
klers is installed on each side of the 
bulkhead near the roof. These are con- 
nected with “deluge valves” actuated 
heat detectors under the floor of the 
wharf and operating on the “rate of 
rise” principle. 
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roof down to steel horizontal trusses 
supporting the roof. 

The quartz bulb sprinkler was rec- 
ommended as being the most efficient 
device providing permanent protection 
not only in the cotton warehouses 
where its sensitiveness is so desirable 
but also for the underdock installation 
where its non-corrosiveness is vital to 
the protection of this “danger zone,” 
anticipating that the installation might 
be covered for lengthy periods by Mis- 
sissippi floods. 

So important was the type of sprin- 
kler equipment considered in connec- 
tion with the special rates prevailing 
on cotton storage that a series of tests 


the head, obviating the need for fre- 
quent inspections when installed in in- 
accessible places. The non-corrosive 
feature of the releasing element which 
operates with explosive force at a pre- 
determined temperature (135 degrees) 
is of much importance, basically dis- 
tinguishing the quartz head from the 
conventional solder type which depends 
on the melting of a low fusing (155- 
165 degrees) metal alloy.” 

“For these reasons we insisted re- 
cently on the use of this type of sprin- 
kler, both above and below deck, when 
the State of Louisiana decided to in- 
stall automatic fire protection in all 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Reclaiming Premiums on the Port of New Orleans 
(Concluded from page 11) 


docks along the waterfront of New 
Orleans.” 

In analyzing the results of the tests 
made, the report states: “Quartz heads 
will not lose their original degree of 
sensitiveness as a result of exposure 
to attack by atmospheric influences. 
Quartz heads saved 3 minutes and 53 
seconds of the time required to open 
the first 1917 solder head and 2 min- 
utes and 46 seconds of the time re- 
quired for the first 1931 solder head, a 
reduction of 65.1 per cent and 48 per 
cent respectively.” 

It is apparent that 1 minute and 7 
seconds of the time required to open 
the first 1917 solder head can be 
charged to loss in sensitiveness result- 
ing from continued use. This repre- 
sents a reduction in efficiency from a 
time standpoint of 23 per cent. If this 
reduction in sensitiveness is figured on 
the basis of heat required, the loss is 
found to be 30.5 per cent. 

Quartz heads required much less heat 
to effect operation, the ratio of sensi- 
tiveness showing quartz to 1917 solder 
heads as 1 to 4.03 and quartz to 1931 
solder heads as 1 to 3.13. The test 
equipment used throughout was the 
same as that employed by the Under- 
writers Laboratories. 


In the quartz bulb sprinkler it is the 
element which must fracture to release 
the water that provides the essential 
difference between this and the solder 
type head. A small cylinder of quartz 
contains a high expansion liquid in 
which is suspended an air bubble. Heat 
expands the liquid, forcing the bubble 
into solution. This action creates an 
irresistible pressure which bursts the 
bulb, releasing the water. Though the 
head can be made to function at any 
predetermined temperature, in the case 
of the New Orleans installation burst- 
ing temperature is set at 135 degrees. 

Some idea of the importance of the 
New Orleans sprinkler system may be 
gained from the fact that 1,500,000 feet 
of pipe varying in size from % to 8 
inches, and supported by 150,000 hang- 
ers, are used to insure adequate water 
distribution to every point of the docks. 
One hundred and eighteen thousand 
quartz bulb sprinklers and 2000 open 
sprinklers protect every ton of cargo 
and every inch of the docks. There are 
250 different sprinkler systems and 250 
alarm valves. 

The development of more efficient fire 
prevention devices will undoubtedly 


have a far-reaching effect on the vol- 
ume of fire insurance written on all 
properties. Permitting the underwriter 
to more readily identify the risk and 


making lower rates possible, the final 
result will be to impress on the insured 
the desirability of adequate protection 
from fire. The insured will be enabled 
to carry higher coverage on his prop- 
erty without materially increasing his 
premium. 

It is expected that the unusual pre- 
cautions taken in protecting the under 
dock structures in New Orleans will set 
a precedent for the protective measures 
necessary in similar risks. A high per- 
centage of the 242 waterfront fires dur- 
ing the last 35 years mentioned in a 
report of the Committee on Wharves 
and Piers of the National Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau included losses of shipping 
lying alongside docks. 

Records show that when the land side 
of the pier is ablaze the ship cannot 
easily be approached by land fire fight- 
ing apparatus. On the water side the 
combined heat of the burning dock and 
ship is so great that fire ships are at a 
serious disadvantage. Moreover, great 
difficulty is experienced in moving the 
ship, either on account of the lack of 
competent authority before the proper 
fire authorities arrive on the scene, or 
because the public interest demands 
their attention in the prevention of the 
spread of the conflagration. 

The St. John, N. B., fire of June 22, 
1931, emphasizes the presence of these 
conditions. Part of the $10,000,000 
loss sustained was the C. P. R. steamer 
“Empress,” the pilot boat “Glooscap,” 
a motor launch and a number of fish- 
ing schooners. 

“Under pier” fires usually originate 
by the ignition of the oily and creosoted 
wooden piles beneath the docks. Where 
no protective measures have been taken 
the creosote vaporizes to create a high- 
ly inflammable gas which sweeps the 
blaze through the piles and cross 
beams under the wharf, in the tunnel 
formed by the deck on the water level. 
Its obvious difficulty of access to fire 
fighting apparatus, combined with the 
inevitable undermining of the entire 
dock structure, causes the latter to 
finally collapse into the water with 
irreparable damage and total loss. 


A comparison of waterfront fire 
records with the general classification 
shows that 94 per cent of the former 
were either extinguished or held in 
check by the sprinklers. The general 
classification records 96 per cent. The 
waterfront conflagrations not  con- 
trolled by sprinklers were with one 
exception, underneath the wharf where 
no protection had been provided. 








Fraudulent Claims and 
Malingering 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Mr. King, where a cash income of $50 
a month brings with it a certain degree 
of affluence. Obviously, he said, in such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and many others, $50 a month 
would hardly be worth consideration, 
yet in other sections, a man might 
be tempted to present fraudulent claims 
or to malinger on a bona fide claim in 
order to get $50 a month in cash. He 
drew a picture of conditions in rural 
and semi-rural sections where it was 
extremely difficult to know whether or 
not a man is able to return to his 
occupation. He cited a farmer oper- 
ating a small truck farm with the as, 
sistance of his wife and sons. The 
farmer might fall from his hay-loft 
and fracture his collarbone. There is 
nothing to prevent this man from 
claiming permanent disability. Both 
before and after this accident, it would 
be debatable to what extent his per- 
sonal efforts contributed to the success 
of the farming venture. Unquestion- 
ably, he said, the man would be able to 
sit on his front porch smoking his pipe 
and doing no work without materially 
decreasing the efficiency of the farm- 
ing operations. He has a valid claim 
based on an actual disability and the 
incentive to return to work is lacking. 
He is probably receiving a greater cash 
income than ever before in his life and 
who is to prove he is not still troubled 
by the fractured collarbone? 

Mr. King again referred to the fact 
that the life companies as well as the 
accident and health companies have 
embarked upon an enlarged program 
of investigation in disability and acci- 
dent claim cases. He said that so long 
as the life companies continue to in- 
clude disability ciauses in their policies, 
disability claims will unquestionably re- 
quire the most careful scrutiny. He 
mentioned that at the present time 
there is a widespread agitation for a 
restriction of life disability to waiver 
of premium, but, he added that it was 
debatable how soon such a step would 
be taken, if at all. 





“SELL TO SAIL” 

Additional cash prizes for consecu- 
tive weekly production are being of- 
fered agents of the Lamar Life In- 
surance Company for the contest year 
beginning Aug. 24, according to an an- 
nouncement by President C. W. Welty. 
Each year the agents “sell to sail”— 
new business, consecutive weekly pro- 
duction and conservation enabling them 
to win one or two free trips on the an- 
nual All-Star Club floating convention. 
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When Isa Car 


Not a Car? 


Answer: When It’s a Wreck 


Like 


the Ones Pictured on This Page 


Sell Deductible Collision Covers 


AKE a good look at the two pic- 

tures on this page. What are your 

impressions? The wrecks are 
pretty “total,” aren’t they? As an in- 
surance ,man you will probably think, 
“Did the occupants have liability and 
property damage insurance? Personal 
accident? Collision?” 

And if you were the agent who sup- 
plied insurance to the unfortunate peo- 
ple involved in both of these accidents 
you would want to be pretty sure that 
all four coverages were there, and in 
high limits. Especially collision. 


Blind Faith Foolish 


It’s unfortunate that a lot of auto- 
mobile drivers have such implicit faith 
in their own driving that they feel 
piqued when you approach them on the 
subject of collision coverage. It’s also 
unfortunate that rates for the cover- 
age are high—sometimes nearly pro- 
hibitive. But it’s most unfortunate if 
you can’t prove that the infallibility 
of any driver’s skill is a lot of boloney, 
and that rates are based on country- 
wide experience. High rates always 
mean tough experience. 

In selling collision insurance you can 
perform a double service to your cli- 
ents. You can forge the last steel in 
the protection barrier against financial 
loss from automobile accidents, and you 
can help bring down 
rates. Every new col- 
lision policy helps to 
spread the risk over 
a wider field, and to 
provide further actu- 
arial experience. 

Most agents will 
agree that attempting 
to sell full coverage 
collision is a thankless 
task both from a pure 
underwriting  stand- 
point and a prospect- 
ing standpoint. Un- 
less the car represents 
a high financial in- 
vestment, its owner is 
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mobile. 


a" 


Believe it or not this mound of debris was once a full fledged auto- 
Its owner may have had to use it in his business. 


Who will 


buy him a new one? 





Typical Rates-Collision Insurance 
with Deductible Provisions 


FORD PACKARD 


Old 
$236 
206 


176 
105 
69 
47 
31 
14 


These rates are for N. Y. City. 
Other sections of the country are 
proportionately lower. 


New 
$295 
257 











apt to prefer carrying the collision risk 
himself. 


Show Him the Wrecks 


Accidents appeal to him as a matter 
of denting a fender on the garage door 
or cracking a bumper while trying to 
park. But the same owner will insist 
on fire and theft coverage. His chances 
of totally wrecking his car or at least 
damaging it severely are equally great. 
New locking devices and more careful 
wiring of electrical accessories and ad- 
justing of gasoline lines have cut down 
the hazard from theft and fire. The 
hazard of the reckless driver has in- 
creased. 


Nice Lead 


Collision insurance with deductible 


provisions, then, more readily answers 
the question, “What do I get out of 
it?” than any other form of automo- 
bile insurance. [Look at the box on 
this page for a comparison of the rates 
for a Ford and a Packard in New 
York City.] For the agent who is anx- 
ious to give all his clients “full cov- 
erage,” collision insurance is a neces- 
sary feature. Besides bringing in extra 
premiums it will help to solidify rela- 
tionships between client and agents. 
The $3 premium on the $250 deductible 
policy especially designed for new cars 
should be an excellent entree for new 
business. An agent might well present 
this along with the sale of other auto- 
mobile forms. 


CITES LUXURY BILL AS EVIDENCE 
OF AVAILABLE CASH 


Under the supervision of the publicity 
department, the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company is conducting a special edu- 
cational campaign. In addition to the 
weekly official “Néws” and other pub- 
lications issued by this bureau, Mr. 
Rees, the director of publicity and ad- 
vertising, at intervals is personally 
appearing in the field. 

On the morning of August 22, Mr. 
Rees addressed the combined staffs of 
the York and Harrisburg, Pa., districts. 


* 


A couple of families 
used to have a lot of 
fun riding in these 
cars. Collision in- 
surance would help 
buy new ones. 


* 








Picturing Death Pleasantly 


A “Cheerful Little Earful” About Backing 


Up the Hearse 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


hearse.... Please ... What’s that? 

... You say there are times when 
it must be done? ... U-m-m... May- 
be you’re right .. . But be careful how 
you do it, won’t you? ... Put over the 
thought in a cheerful sort of way, if 
. If you get what I mean... 


taal « - 


Prrecrse.: Mister, don’t back up the 


you can.. 


It is perfectly true that a salesman 
must often mention death in order to 
put over the service he is selling, yet 
we find wide variety in the manner 
of expressing this thought which can 
quickly become gruesome unless we are 
careful. These statements range all 
the way from the classic and rather 
non-sensical tid-bit, “Picture yourself 
in your home without you in it,” to 
still more blunt methods commonly re- 
ferred to as “backing up the hearse.” 
We list here some twenty-three dif- 
ferent methods of putting across the 
idea of death, some crude, some subtle. 


Make All Deaths Premature 

To start with some of the more 
blunt examples, we mention the simple 
one of, “In event of death.” This can 
be softened somewhat if we say, “In 
event of your premature death,” the 
thought being that no prospect can 
visualize his early death, whereas the 
use of the word “premature” makes 
him admit, to himself at least, that 
some accident might possibly happen 
to him while still in the prime of life. 

“If you don’t live” can often be used 
following a description of benefits “If 
you do live,” the parallel construction 
covering all contingencies. 

“If you were to drop out of the race,” 
and “If you should be taken away,” 
both put over the idea without giving 
offense, while a slang phrase, as “If 
you were to ‘blink’ out,” sometimes 
helps to lighten a rather serious state- 
ment. 

Passing from these rather blunt 
assertions, we cite some phrases a little 
“Suppose, Mr. Prospect, 
St. Peter calls you rather suddenly 
sometime, when you least expect it, 
perhaps, and just when you are least 
prepared from a financial viewpoint to 
answer that Inevitable Call.” 

“After you are gone,” and “If you 


more subtle. 


are not here to look after your family,” 


express the same idea in different ways. 

Gruesome, but effective, is “If you 
should meet with some fatal accident 
or illness,” a statement which the 
prospect must accept, since if he re- 
fuses to believe in the possibility of 
his death by illness, he must admit that 
he has no guarantee against a fatal 
accident. This same thought, of course, 
can be stated a little less directly in 





Kenilworth H. Mathus 


this fashion, “If you were taken out of 
the picture, Mr. Prospect.” 

The uncertainty of life is well ex- 
emplified in, “Suppose next Sunday you 
happen to cross the street at the wrong 
time, or happen to eat a toadstool in- 
stead of a mushroom.” 

Translating Life into terms of Earn- 
ing Power, which is a good method, 
we could say, “When that day comes 
when your earning power has ceased 
for all time.” To express this same 
thought differently, perhaps you pre- 
fer, “When your wife and family have 
to get along without you.” 

You can instill a doubt in your pros- 
pect’s mind about his chances for a 
long, long life by putting it up to him 
like this, “Do you know just how long 
you will be here to provide for your 
tamily yourself?” Or, “Have you any 
guarantee that you will live to a cer- 
tain age?” Carrying out the same 





thought, we might say instead, “You 
can, of course, provide for them prop- 
erly yourself, without the help of any 
outside agency, provided nothing hap- 
pens to you or your earning power.” 
In fact, reference to Earning Power, 
rather than Length of Life, is an effec- 
tive way of getting around a rather 
awkward situation. 

Picturing a specific detail may help 
(be careful it doesn’t help too much), 
as “Within a short time you may have 
an argument, your last one, with a 
careless automobile driver.” 

“If at any time within the next fif- 
teen years, Mr. Prospect, you are not 
in the picture, this is what we will do,” 
points out the assistance an outside 
agency will give to his family later. 

“There comes a time when every 
man is broke, and broke forever.” This 
statement is a little unusual, and per- 
haps your prospect will fail to get its 
meaning. At any rate, he’ll under- 
stand, “If you should be called hence 
unexpectedly.” 


Sell Continued Security 

Here’s a good one, “Suppose after a 
few years it becomes necessary to settle 
your estate.” More personal, and 
emotional, however, is, “You are inter- 
ested, of course, in continuing your 
family’s happiness and contentment.” 
This latter remark makes no direct 
mention of death at all, yet apparently 
gets over the idea we are trying to 
convey, and does so in terms of human 
interest. 

In selling business insurance, our 
problem is nicely solved for us before 
it arises. In such cases, all we have 
to do is assume we are talking to the 
survivor, the other man being the one 
who may die, as “I want to talk with 
you about buying out your partner’s 
interest, in case anything should hap- 
pen to him.” 

Perhaps more life insurance sales- 
men stumble over this little detail in 
their sales talks than in any other one 
phase, unless it be the approach itself. 
Blunders and mistakes made here are 
responsible in a large degree for many 
prospects’ ideas of life insurance 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Life Insurance and Unemployment 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Questions as to why the waiving of 
premiums for the time of forced idle- 
ness, against payment of proper extra 
premiums, should not be granted, are 
therefore not infrequently raised both 
by wage earner prospects and by agents 
themselves. Even if such a problem be 
beset with vexing difficulties I believe 
that some solution satisfactory to in- 
sured and insurer could be worked out 
and thus a measure of relief created 
that would redound to the benefit of a 
greater portion of our working popula- 
tion and of the insurance companies as 
well. The economic need of an insur- 
ance along these lines can hardly be 
disputed. 


Complying with Fundamentals 


The insurance in question, which 
would make it possible to grant a 
waiver of premiums on some regular 
policy corresponding to the time of 
forced unemployment, would naturally 
comply with the fundamental insurance 
principle of there being present an in- 
surable interest. It is an axiom of in- 
surance “that a person cannot insure 
unless he runs the risk of losing.” He 
must stand to lose in a pecuniary way 
in the case under consideration. These 
conditions are clearly fulfilled here, 
since being deprived of his source of 
income is a pecuniary loss for anyone. 

A point that must be kept in mind in 
this connection is the personal or moral 
factor, since the element of good faith 
on the part of the insured would be of 
particular importance for the form of 
insurance here proposed. Great care 
would have to be laid on the formu- 
lation of policy provisions in order 
to minimize any attempts for gain 
through dishonest or criminal action by 
the insured. This cannot be considered 
an unsurmountable obstacle, however; 
safeguarding clauses are found in most 
other types of insurance contracts. 


Defining Wage Earners 

Closely related to the above conclu- 
sion is the necessity of properly de- 
fining a wage earner or salaried man 
for insurance purposes, of carefully cir- 
cumscribing and limiting the risk as- 
sumed. It may prove indispensable to 
stipulate that the contract becomes 
operative only after a period of one or 
two years from date of issue, so that 
on approachment of a dip in business 
activity no undue advantage could be 
taken of this facility by those who had 
neglected covering themselves before. 
It would further be unavoidable to fix 
a certain maximum and to make pro- 
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visions for the case that an insured 
having lost his regular employment is 
temporarily working in another capac- 
ity or in another field at lower remu- 
neration. Also would it be desirable to 
stipulate that periods of unemployment 
of less than one or two months’ dura- 
tion, for instance, shall not fall within 
the covering range of this insurance. 

An important phase, that would re- 
quire careful planning, is the proce- 
dure of ascertaining or checking the 
date of when an insured has become 
idle and this by the force of events be- 
yond his control, and of the moment of 
reemployment; whether or not he had 
taken up another remunerative occu- 
pation, and whether or not some other 
job was offered him in his regular 
trade which he declined without good 
reason. It appears to me that for these 
purposes there should and could be 
established, to mutual advantage, a co- 
operation between insurers and trade 
unions. 


Another Requirement 

Another fundamental requirement for 
any insurance plan relates to the avail- 
ability of sufficient statistical data per- 
mitting to estimate closely enough the 
size of premium necessary to cover the 
risk assumed. No insuperable diffi- 
culties in this respect, according to my 
opinion and knowledge, lie in the way 
of a development as here considered. 
Statistical data on unemployment in 
different trades and fields are available 
and more of it, if desirable, could be 
obtained from various sources. The 
main work to be done would probably 
consist in sifting this material and in 
arranging it so that satisfactory ex- 
perience tables could be compiled. It is 
not unlikely that the one or the other 
of our big insurance companies has 
already done some pioneer work in this 
direction. 


So that we may get a rough idea of 
the probable premium requisite, let us 
assume that every 10 years we have a 
major number of unemployed amount- 
ing to 20 per cent of the total number 
normally working in a given trade, and 
that those 20 per cent are out of work 
The pre- 
mium insurance, as it may be termed, 
is thus called to cover a full year’s pre- 
mium of each insured left idle. In the 
ratio indicated we will further assume 
to be included any case of idleness of 
a duration exceeding the minimum of 
one or two months not covered, occur- 
ring during the interval between two 


for 12 consecutive months. 
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periods of maximum unemployment, so 
that the yearly average would be 2 per 
cent. Suppose a given individual pays 
a premium of $40 per thousand for his 
life insurance; hence if 2 per cent of a 
great number of similarly situated per- 
sons become inactive each year and are 
entitled to the insurance benefit, this 
would mean in the present case a 
yearly premium deficiency for the in- 
surer of 2 per cent of $40 (or 2 per 
cent of whatever be the premium in 
other cases) = $0.80 and could be 
covered by an annual extra-premium 
of 2 per cent of the regular premium. 
Should we wish to include a safety 
margin, we might increase this charge 
to 2% per cent of the regular premium, 
which is still a very modest rate. 

It may perhaps prove advisable to 
differentiate between various groups of 
wage earners with respect to the addi- 
tional premium to be charged and to 
revise the premiums from time to time 
according to possible changes in under- 
lying conditions or in the light of new 
experience gained. 

Should unemployment be regarded 
and treated as a lasting phenomenon, 
as a necessary accompaniment to the 
trend of present civilization, the same 
as there is a reverse side to the face of 
a coin? It makes little difference 
whether we know an answer to this 
question or not. What counts and 
evokes most interest is not what may 
happen in the long run, but what the 
term of the next generation or so will 
bring. As far as this point is con- 
cerned it appears inconceivable how 
any serious doubt could prevail. The 
periodical ups and downs of business 
activity of the past will continue to be 
a recurrent, vicious event in the future 
as far as man can see today. If found 
technically possible at all, the plan of 
a premium insurance, always in con- 
junction with a regular policy, should 
therefore be elaborated and put into 
operation as soon as possible. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN NOTES 


John F. Ruehlmann, vice-president of 
the Western and Southern Life, spent 
his vacation at Lake Lure, N. C. 
Charles Wachtel, manager of the mort- 
gage loan department, and Aubert 
Wachtel, purchasing agent, are spend- 
ing a month’s vacation in Georgian 
Bay, Canada, returning to Cincinnati 
Sept. 1. 


J. C. Heiser, Evansville, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent in charge of 
the new Bloomington, Ind., district of 
the Western and Southern Life. A. 
Bruckman, Louisville, Ky., has been 
placed in charge of the Chicago-Wood- 
lawn district office. 


















A COMPLETE KIT 
FOR THE LIVE SALESMAN 


A modern, up-to-date policy contract for 
every type of prospect—Life, Accident 
and Health, Group and Salary Savings. 
A multiple line that makes selling both 
profitable and pleasing. 
” 

The Moslic line includes Juvenile Poli- 
cies with insured premium feature; New 
Family Income Policy; Thrift Policies; 
Mortgage Protection Policies; Educa- 
tional Policies; Insurance with Income; 
Old Age Endowments, and many others 


equally attractive. 
° 


Representatives of the Missouri State Life 
enjoy the hearty cooperation and assist- 
ance of a thoroughly organized Field Ser- 
vice Department, and the Company’s Pro- 
ducer’s Clubs are a constant source of in- 
spiration and inducement to increasing 
success. 























* 
With Home Office in St. Louis, “the City 
Surrounded by the United States,” prompt, 
efficient underwriting and Agency service 
is assured. 







« 
A BILLION AND A QUARTER 


of Insurance in Force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President Saint Louis 


















—_—+e A Good Company to Represent ¢ 
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Stock Jobbing Scheme 
in Mississippi 


Insurance Executives View with 
Alarm Activities of Diversi- 
fied Investments, Inc. 

By WILLIAM THORNTON 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 31.—Life 
insurance men throughout Mississippi 
are keenly interested in buzzing reports 
circulating throughout the State dur- 
ing the last several days concerning 
the activities of Diversified Invest- 
ments, Inc. The company was organ- 
ized some time ago, with Donald Yar- 
borough, president, and Virginia L. 
White, secretary. 

Both are from New Orleans but are 
unknown in Louisiana insurance cir- 
cles, although it was learned on good 
authority that the concern is backed 
by wealthy and well known men from 
the Middle West, formerly active in- 
surance executives. The insurance de- 
partment has no control over granting 
charters to such concerns. Charter has 
been granted by the Secretary of State 
and permission has been given to Di- 
versified Investments, Inc., to trade one 
share of its stock for two shares of 
Stonewall Life stock. The Stonewall 
of Vicksburg began operations in 1929, 
and its last published statement shows 
$3,340,500 insurance in force, $149,795 
capital and $30,355 surplus. Par value 
of the stock is $10 and was sold to 
create a surplus of $255,085. There 
have been several contributions to sur- 
plus since the company began opera- 
tions. 

Although no permission has yet been 
granted to Diversified Investments, 
Inc., to exchange its stock for stock in 
other companies, it was learned on 
good authority that it proposes to ob- 
tain permission to exchange stock with 
shareholders of the Standard Life of 
Jackson, which began operations in 
1929, and with shareholders of the 
Southern Central of Meridian, which 
began operations in 1930. The last pub- 
lished statement of the Standard shows 
$3,308,713 insurance in force, $440,980 
capital and $378,850 surplus. The last 
published statement of the Southern 
Central shows $1,027,104 insurance in 
force, $100,000 capital and $51,752 sur- 
plus. 

The brokerage firm reported trading 
very active in all three stocks during 
the last few days. It is also reported 
that Diversified Investments, Inc., in- 
tends to reach out its activities into 
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STATE MANAGER 


S. C. Martin 
Recently Appointed Manager of the 
Indiana Department for the Reliance Life 


Alabama and to try to obtain control 
of one of the Birmingham companies. 

Insurance Commissioner Lowry of 
Mississippi and officers of several com- 
panies who were interviewed by the 
SPECTATOR’S correspondent expressed 
great indignation that this variety of 
stock jobbing can be permitted under 
Mississippi law, and they were unani- 
mous in saying that they hoped that a 
way could be found immediately to put 
a stop to it. 


RESIGNS AS CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


D. V. Edmundson has resigned as 
chairman of the board of American 
Life of Alabama. He was president of 
the American Surety until this com- 
pany and the American Standard of 
Birmingham were consolidated a few 
months ago into the American Life. 
T. W. Wert, former president of Amer- 
ican Standard, is president of the con- 
solidated company, and R. A. Gray is 
vice-president. 





BEN I. RAPPORT HEADS 
CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidation of the Bank- 
ers Credit Life of Birmingham, 
Ala., with the Old Republic Life 
of Chicago, has been consum- 
mated with the election of Mr. 
Ben I. Rapport, formerly presi- 
dent of the Bankers Credit Life, 
as president of the Consolidated 
Company. 











Speakers for Asheville 
Meeting 


Industrial Insurers Conference to 
Consider Problems of Timely 
Import at Three-Day Session 


The complete program for the three- 
day meeting of the Industrial Insurers 
Conference, to be held from Wednesday, 
Sept. 16 until Friday, Sept. 18, at the 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., has 
been released by President G. R. Ken- 
dall. Many leaders of the business are 
scheduled for addresses and the enter- 
tainment features of the program are 
in keeping with the excellence of the 
business side. The complete program 
is as follows: 


OPENING SESSION 


9.30 a. m., Wednesday, Sept. 16 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Otis 
Green, mayor of Asheville. 

Response—Frank E. Jennings. 

Minutes of last meeting—G. W. 
Munford, secretary-treasurer. 

emai Address—George R. Ken- 
dall. 

Report of Committee on Credentials 
—J. A. Walker. 

Report of Entertainment Committee 
—O. E. Starnes. 

Address—“The Need and Importance 
of Properly Qualified Agents,” Hon. 
Charles C. Greer, insurance commis- 
sioner of Alabama. 

Report of Grievance Committee— 
Frank J. Walker. 

Report of Treasurer—G. W. Mun- 
ford, secretary-treasurer. 

ddress—Major A. L. Fletcher, de- 
puty insurance commissioner of North 
Carolina. 

Report of Statistical 
Robt. A. Halley. 

Report of Golf Committee—Raymund 
Daniel, Peyton W. Jones. 


SECOND SESSION 
9.00 a. m., Thursday, Sept. 17 

“Cincinnati” Breakfast served in 
Conference Room. 

Report of Good of the Conference 
Committee—B. L. Tatman. 

Address—“Some Observations of the 
Industrial Insurance Business,” H. N. 
Lukins. 

Address—“Some Underwriting Prob- 
lems of Ordinary Life Business,” A. J. 
McAndless, vice-president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. 

Appointment of Nominating Com- 
mittee by President. 

Address—“Inspecting Industrial 
Business,” H. C. Smith, Retail Credit 
Company. 

Report of Executive Committee—E. 
T. Burr. 

Report of Law Committee—P. M. 
Estes. 

Report of Membership Committee— 
A. D. Johnson. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Entering Its 


Twentieth Year 


HE Company in an expanding mood, 
having held its own during 1930, is 
strong to move forward. 
standard forms have been added: 


A Family 
Juveniles, 
vertible Term to Age 65. 


Retirement Annuity 
Beginning about 


To all the 


Income policy, a group of 


, and Con- 


March 1, Accident and Sickness Insurance 
will be written in connection with life poli- 


cies. 


The 


Home Office: 


company has under consideration 
plans to enter Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. 

Here is preferred opportunity for the 
working life insurance man. 


California State Life 


Insurance Company 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 





Sacramento 








Its Features Sell 


The Universal Policy 


Since the introduction of the Universal policy 


National Life representatives find they are mak- 
ing fewer interviews per sale than formerly. 


That is because the Universal policy has selling 
features, benefits and options for the insured 
that are not found in the average policy. 
National Life representatives have something 
different to talk about—a policy, for example, 
that will pay up to 75% in excess of the face 
amount for death during the premium-paying 
period. 

We have agency and general agency openings 

in twenty-five states. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE 
118 11th Street, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





























THE ANNUITY 
HOW TO SELL IT 





How to sell this class of life 
insurance is explained by one 
who has proved his methods in 


the field. 


In this booklet, the 


author gives a detailed account 
of how he has been successful in 
this comparatively undeveloped 


and fertile field of life under- 


writing. 


Price per copy 25 cents 


Discount in quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers Inc. 


CHICAGO 





243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON 





NEW ORLEANS 
































A New Company 
with a New Idea 


wants 


EXPERIENCED AND DESIRABLE 
AGENTS AND GENERAL AGENTS 


Every life insurance agent knows 
the value of bona fide leads. The 
PostaL NaTIONAL LiFE has un- 
equalled facilities to offer to its 
agents a constant supply of inter- 
ested prospects. 

Correspondence and interviews with 
qualified men will be welcomed 


POSTAL NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. J. DENDA, Agency Manager 
HOME OFFICE: 511 FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Decision on Premium 
) Taxation 


Maryland Attorney General 
Holds Premiums Subject to 
Tax When Applied to 
Increase Insurance 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 29.—When insur- 
ance companies permit policyholders to 
apply dividends to increase the face 
value of their insurance, the dividends 
must be reported as premiums for the 
purpose of taxation, according to an 
opinion of William Preston Lane, Jr., 
attorney general for Maryland. 

The opinion rendered on request of 
the State insurance commissioner, 
follows: 

“You call my attention to the fact 
that several insurance companies are 
permitting their policyholders to in- 
crease the face value of their life in- 
surance policies by application of divi- 
dends to the purchase of additional 
insurance, without reporting the divi- 
dends thus applied as a part of their 
premium income in Maryland. You 
ask whether this report is not neces- 
sary in order that you may include 
such dividends in calculating the tax 
on premiums imposed by Section 39 of 
Article 48-A of the 1929 Supplement 
to Bagby’s Code. 

“Where dividends are not claimed by 
policyholders, but are permitted to 
remain with the company, and thus to 
increase the face value of the policy, it 
is perfectly clear that the dividends 
take the nature of an increased pre- 
mium resulting in increased benefits. 
As such, they are subject to the tax 
imposed by Section 39, and in my 
opinion, companies should therefore 
report the dividend so applied.” 


BALTIMORE ELECTION SEPT. 10 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 29.—Nominations 
of officers will be the principal business 
at the annual meeting of the Baltimore 
Life Underwriters’ Association to be 
held on Sept. 10 at the Emerson Hotel. 
The nominating committee will submit 
the following slate: For president, 
Erik L. Anderson, C.L.U., manager of 
the Travelers Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford for Maryland; vice-president, F. 
Bowie Addison, general agent for 
Maryland of the Penn Mutual; secre- 
tary-treasurer, George S. Robertson; 
board of directors: Norman H. Angell, 
of the Metropolitan Life; Clayton 
Demarest, Jr., C.L.U., general agent 
for the Atlantic Life; Harold W. Gar- 
diner, C.L.U., of the Guardian Life; 
William P. Stedman, C.L.U., general 
agent of the National Life of Vermont, 
and Allen S. Young, C.L.U., of Provi- 
dent Mutual. 
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CAMPAIGN ON LAPSE 


A drive to cut its present lapse rate 
by at least one-third has been launched 
by Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis with President O. J. Arnold at 
the helm. 

Carl A. Peterson, supervisor of 
agencies, has been selected by Presi- 
dent Arnold to assist him in this con- 
servation effort. Mr. Peterson will take 
direct charge of the campaign, work- 
ing chiefly with general agents. Mr. 
Peterson’s training and experience in 
the field make him well qualified for 
the task, which will be in addition to 
his present work. 
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CURTIS OFFICIAL TO AID IN 
JUDGING LA.C. EXHIBITS 


Another distinguished name has been 
added to the roster of the board of 
judges who will award prizes in the 
annual exhibit and competition spon- 
sored by the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, scheduled for Toronto, 
Canada, October 4 to 7. 

Fred A. Healy, advertising director 
for the Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, has consented to serve in 
this capacity. He is an authority of 
long experience and is internationally 
known among advertisers and pub- 
lishers, 
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an obligation. 
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GOOD SHIPS: Only “stormy weather” really tests the safety of ships 
and financial institutions. Well-managed life insurance companies have 
come through every “storm’”—every test—safe and staunch. For ex- 
ample, for 86 years, since it was founded in 1845, New York Life has 
weathered all Wars, Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, 
Civil, Spanish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 1857, 1861, 
1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 1920-1921 and 
In all these years New York Life has never failed to meet 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY 


American Life & Acc., Louisville, Ky. 


Home Life, New York, N. Y. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Maas.. 
Old Line Ins., Lincoln, Neb........ 


Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, Utah. . 


Security Life, Chicago, Ill 


Standard Life, Jackson, Miss 


State Life, Chicago, Ill 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass 


Volunteer State, Chattanooga, Tenn... 


Life Insurance Results for First Six Months of 1931 and 1930 






































Net | Paid 
Premiums Insurance 
Year Written Total Written Paid 
Ending (First Admitted Capital Net | (First Insurance 
June 30} 6 Months) Assets Paid-Up Surplus 6 Months) in Force 
ax SS San cS SD 
$ $ $ $ 
1931 527,531 546,745 105, 000: 58,931 o 685,000 0 1,694,750 
1930 565, 446 368, 394 105,000 33, 298 0 442,500 7) 1,340,543 
1931 snedéddebcddddseeus tee eeesenseneten i 9, 753 ,023 i 15,376, 875 
{| 1930 en eee mn ' ‘ i 8, 149, 883) i 15,940,570 
1931 702, 248 _f & a 3, 282,093 o 25,043, 153) o 404,953,214 
\| 1930 869, 998 iS eee 3,121,010 o 29,760,178} 392,374, 566 
f} 1931 217, 640 944,229 200,000 139, 644 o 2,575,910 o 15,077,492 
\ 1930 173, 437 684,972 200, 000 166, 505 0 2,311, 200} 7) ¢ 
f} 1931 201,410 4,751,701 200, 000 303, 571 o 6,826,519} oo 
“\} 1930 u u u 0 7,586, 450] 0 
1931 73, 587 1,049, 228 746, 157 100, 382 7) 3,789,750 0 
|} 1930 108, 053 977, 202 700,442 173,572 o 4,728,000) o 
1931 u 10,924, 362 250, 000 495, 537 0 13,273,041 7) 
“\) 1930 u 9, 890, 300 ,000 430,501 0 8, 205, 675 0 
| 1931 72,815} 858,049 451, 100 345, 854 tO) 2,273, 085) 7) 
}} 1930 | 32,280 858, 850 426, 200 418,847 7) 1, 400, 000 0 . . 
1931 path (atknniideeeteaNdeesankdetas 9 350, 000 g 350, 000 
1930 |.. RRR Ree, SORE: ise ; — “a 
1931 u u u u 7) 3, 161,599 0 8,030,913 
1930 u u u u 0 1,040, 850 0 2,911,826 
1931 10,604,370)  146,627,055]............. 12, 178, 658 o 29,592,079 o 663,902,639 
1930 | 10,292,658} 140,666,390)... aan , 10, 578, 432) o 40,319,725 o 651,782,498 
1931 | 122, 879) 16, 705, 407| 1,250,000 500,000! 0 6, 138, 414 o 96,696,526 
1930 182, 207 16, 222, 000| 1, 250, 000 500, 000 0 6, 987, 871 o 97,419,513 
| | 
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Life Men Have Strong 
Program 


Well Known Advertising Authori- 
ties Scheduled to Address 
Group at Toronto Meeting 


An unusually strong and attractive 
program for the Life Group sessions 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, at its annual convention in To- 
ronto, Oct. 4 to 7, was announced today 
by Kenilworth H. Mathus, chairman of 
the program committee. Speakers who 
are leaders in the life insurance adver- 
tising field will be heard. 

“Life insurance agency department 
men,” Mr. Mathus said, in announcing 
his plans, “are looking forward eagerly 
to the practical benefits they will derive 
from their deliberations at Toronto.” 

Among the speakers will be Edgar 
Paul Hermann, advertising manager 
of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, who will dis- 
cuss the important subject: “Long 
Term Planning of Sales Promotion.” 
Mr. Hermann is a leader among adver- 
tising men in America and his talks 
always constitute outstanding features 
of the conventions fortunate enough 
to have him on their programs. 

“What I Would Do If I Were A Life 
Insurance Advertising Manager” will 
be the topic of an address by Paul 
Speicher, associate editor of the Insur- 
ance R. & R. Service of Indianapolis. 
This will give the conferees the “out- 
side point of view.” 

What is expected to constitute one 
of the most valuable of all contributions 
to the group meetings of the life rep- 
resentatives will be the discussion by 
D. Bobb Slattery, manager of the 






Life Insurance 


Direct Mail Department of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Slattery will devote 
particular attention to one of the out- 
standing problems in connection with 
this form of salesmanship—the ques- 
tion of getting the proper follow-up 
by the field force. He will tell of the 
formation of the Penn Mutual Rainbow 
Club, organized for the purpose of 
stimulating cooperation. One feature 
of the Penn Mutual plan is that of 
having a “Direct Mail Cooperator” in 

‘ each agency. ‘The subject of the dis- 
cussion will be “The Rainbow Club in 
This Year’s Storm.” 

Another speaker will be Robert H. 
Pierce, editor of the Life Aetna-izer, 
well known publication of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford. 








In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 
in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 





More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 











He, too, will speak on a novel method 
of “Merchandising Advertising Litera- 


ture to the Salesmen.” Mr. Pierce is 
taking an important part in the To- 
ronto meeting, for in addition to speak- 
ing before the Life Group, he is in 
charge of the pretentious display of 
advertising exhibits. 


EQUITABLE AGENCY 
CONVENTION 


Kansas City, Mo., August 29.—More 
than 100 agents will attend the annual 
agency convention of the A. M. Embry 
agency of the Equitable of New York 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., September 
11, 12 and 13. President Parkinson, 
Harry T. Wright, millionaire producer 
of Chicago, and Kit Carson, Equitable 
agency manager at Milwaukee, are on 
the program. 











The First Supplement to 
The Handy Guide, 1931 


The first supplement to The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applica- 
tions and Policies, 1931 edition, has 
been issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany. This supplement contains new 
policy forms and premium rates of 
several companies, thus bringing 
The Handy Guide fully up to date. 

Copies of this supplement will be 
supplied to those subscribers to The 
Handy Guide whose names appear 
on The Spectator Company’s books, 
at 35 cents each, while the price to 
{} non-subscribers will be 50 cents. 
The three supplements to the 1931 
edition of The Handy Guide will be 
furnished to subscribers to that book 
for $1.00. 


Orders should be addressed to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 








Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39TH St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago 








Boston New Orleans 
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Howard P. Dunham 
Scores Twisting 


Warns That This and Rebating 
Evils Are More Prevalent 
During Depression 
Agents who resort to twisting and 
rebating were roundly scored by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham in a recent address at the confer- 
ence of Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company agents and managers 
at Bigwi Island, Lake of Bays, Ontario, 

Canada. 

Commissioner Dunham declared that 
the business depression and the terrific 
competition for business are respon- 
sible for the intensification of unethical 
practices, and served warning that he 
was prepared to drive out of the insur- 
ance business in Connecticut any agents 
against whom conclusive evidence is 
produced that they engaged in twist- 
ing and rebating. 

“Twisting and rebating, like the poor, 
are always with us,” said Commissioner 
Dunham. “But from reports reaching 
me it would seem that the depression 
has made them greater evils than ever 
before, despite the existence of laws 
against these practices. 

“We are all aware that in times 
like these standards of ethics are likely 
to decline. In the scramble for busi- 
ness, in the fight for existence, some 
persons dull their consciences and ex- 
cuse their evil practices with the 
thought that the end justifies the 
means. 

“The end never justifies the means 
if someone else stands to suffer. Twist- 
ing always means a loss to the policy- 
holder who foolishly follows the urging 
of an unscrupulous agent and lapses 
one policy in favor of one in another 
company. And rebaters do the insur- 
ance business no end of harm. These 
evils flourish now to a greater extent 
than during times of prosperity be- 
cause of the readiness of many indi- 
viduals to get easy money without giv- 
ing serious thought to the ultimate con- 
sequences. Thus to get possibly a few 
hundred dollars, some policyholders are 
induced to give up policies they have 
held for years in favor of new policies 
that in the end will cost them more. 

“The insurance companies can and 
should strike the greatest blow at these 
evils. When they have reason to be- 
lieve twisting is being practised, they 
should deal with the agent in sum- 
mary fashion. An agent who stoops to 
unethical practices cannot always be 
depended upon to play fair with his 
company. . . . There is no room in the 
insurance business for twisters, rebat- 
ers and others of that ilk, and the 
sooner we drive them out the better 
for all concerned.” 
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Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
Warns Against Dole 





Advises Business Men to Solve 
Unemployment Insurance 
Problem Through Pri- 
vate Enterprise 
SAN FRancisco, Sept. 1.—Basing 
his statement upon a well developed 
review of business economics and 
trends for more than 100 years, Prof. 
S. S. Huebner advised a great gather- 
ing of San Francisco business men and 
representatives of the insurance busi- 
ness that firms should maintain stable 
life insurance for emergency purposes 
and to use the insurance in times of 
stress. He also sounded a warning 
against permitting the Government to 
enter the insurance field either with 
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unemployment insurance or any other 
form. 

He said this country faced the dole 
system and advised business men to 
tackle the unemployment insurance 
themselves and have it sold by pri- 
vate enterprise. His talk was to mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Commercial 
Club, Chamber of Commerce and Life 
Underwriters Association, jointly, 
Monday, Aug. 31. 

Ben F. Shapro, general agent for 
Penn Mutual, San Francisco, and presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Life Under- 
writers Association, announced that in 
the one day’s membership drive Mon- 
day the organization had exceeded its 
quota by one hundred members. This 
is one of the main planks in Shapro’s 
platform for obtaining the 1932 con- 
vention of the National Association for 
his city. 











OPEN IOWA 
OFFICES 

The National 
Life Insurance 
Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., 
has opened a 
branch office in 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
in the Insurance 
Exchange  build- 
ing and Harry A. 
Bradley has been 
placed in charge. 
He began his in- 
surance career 
with the Travel- 
ers and for a 
time was with 
the Missouri Life. 
The National 
Life does _ busi- 
ness in 40 States 
and has the dis- 
tinction of being 
the only company 
in America that 
received its char- 
ter by a special 
act of Congress. 


TO SELL 
BURIAL 
POLICIES 


Articles of in- 
corporation have 
been filed for the 
National Funeral 
Service bureau by 
N. C. Gray, Blen- 
coe, Iowa. The 
company will co- 


Send me 
of bill. 








The Pioneer Book on Life Sales Demonstrations 


FIFTY INTERVIEWS 
—FIFTY SALES 


Compiled by KENILWORTH MATHUS 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


and I will pay as indicated. 


A book that is 
different, contain- 
ing over 50 sales 
demonstrations in 
dialogue form on 
family income, re- 
tirement income, 
investment angles, 
younger ages, 
professional pros- 
pects, pure protec- 
tion, insurance 
trusts, program- 
ming on _ business 
insurance. 








The Approach—the Interview—Closing 
—Answering Objections—Conserving and 


Holding Business—ALL IN DIALOGUE. 
THIS IS THE BOOK FOR YOU! 


copies of Fifty Interviews—Fifty Sales 
0 Cash herewith. © Upon receipt 
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GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Financial Statement July 1, 1931 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds—County and Municipal $ 8,488,643.55 Net Reserve—Life $12,455,922.05 
First Mortgage Loans 2,87 4,848.59 Reserve—Disability and Indem 229,029.84 
Stocks “ 253,337.50 R I Polici 746.050.30 
Home Office Building and ee 3 — 
Real Estate 828,496.24 Reserve—Claims Awaiting Proofs 83,399.00 
Policy Loans 2,538,648.32 Reserve—Taxes, Exp. and Miscel.. . 191,465.16 
Cash in Banks and Treasury 246,898.46 Advance Prem. and Trust Funds 206,120.34 
Accrued Interest ; 222,816.23 Conti R 634,247.59 
Deferred Net Premiums 262,302.72 saumgency Nesseve < 
All Other Assets 73,498.63 
Total $14,546,234.28 
Total , $15,789,490.24 1 943,283.78 
Non-Admitted Assets 299,972.18 Guageen —s oe 
Admitted Assets $15,489,518.06 Total : -. ++» $15,489,518.06 





A Real Opportunity for Live Men with an Aggressive Organization 


A FEW OF OUR ATTRACTIVE PARTICIPATING POLICIES WITH RATES PER $1,000 AT AGE 35 


Endowment at Age 85 . . . $21.81—Preferred Modified Whole Life . . . $19.70—Economic Protector, (Low Cost 
Whole Life) . . . $15.32—The Pure Protector (Low Cost Whole Life with Adjustable Options) . . . $16.58—The 
Family Income, 20 Year Plan . . . $27.31—Endowment at Age 60 .. . $34.15—Retirement Income at Age 60 
$43.03—Retirement Income at Age 65 . . . $32.70—Twenty Year Endowment . . .$42.76—Twenty Payment 
Life . . . $30.04—Thirty Payment Life . . . $24.30—Paid Up at Age 60 . . . $26.44. Also Attractive Annuities and 


Juvenile Policies. 


Write to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents for Details of Our Liberal Agency Contracts. 
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ee 
aoe Over 560,000 
1871 1931 People Protected by 
L 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY CORNER 
Policies 
Insurance in Force The Colonial 
ateanctecagaaata Life Insurance Co. 
Admitted Assets of America 
$69,614,164.99 
apennmaed Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Total Payments Operates in New Jersey, New York, 
Under Policy Contracts Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
$64,693,228.23 All Good States—Affording 
——. Good Opportunities to Good Men 
THE LIFE INSURANCE This Is Your Chance to Make Good 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 
RICHMOND Contracts for All the Family 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President More Than 120 Million 
ae Dollars Insurance in Force 
———! 
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Twenty-six Million Group 
Life Coverage 





Employees of the Union Oil Com- 
pany Protected by Equitable 
Group Life Insurance 


The Union Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, an Equitable Group Life Insurance 
patron since 1915, announces an in- 
crease in its plan of insurance which 
will make the total volume in force 
more than $26,500,000. Nearly 6000 
workers will be protected. 

In 1915, the Union Oil Company of 
California entered into a Non-Con- 
tributory Group Life Insurance con- 
tract with the Equitable. The com- 
pany paid the premiums and certificates 
of insurance totalling $1,676,000 were 
given free to 1676 employees. This 
Non-Contributory plan of insurance. 
based upon length of service, is effec- 
tive today and employees are eligible 
for amounts of insurance ranging from 
$500 to $2,000. Through the years the 
number of employees has increased 
over threefold and on June 1, 1931, 
5958 workers were protected by free 
Group Life Insurance in an amount 
in excess of $9,000,000. 

Under the Contributory Group Life 
Insurance plan, which was instituted in 
June, 1925, all employees were eligible 
for insurance at the end of their first 
year of service in amounts ranging 
from $1,000 to $8,000 and based on 
monthly earnings. On June 1, 1931, 
5027 workers were insured for $11,518,- 
750 of Contributory Group Life insur- 
ance. 

On Sept. 1, 1931, a new supple- 
mentary Contributory Group Life In- 
surance plan becomes effective. The 
plan of insurance is based on earnings 
ranging from less than $100 a month 
up to $550 and over per month, and 
the amounts of insurance are graded 
from $1,000 to $18,000. This amended 
plan will affect 4700 employees and 
will add approximately $6,000,000 to 
the total of Group Life Insurance effec- 
tive in the Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, which will make the total cover- 
age approximately $26,500,000. 


ROYAL UNION CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Royal 
Union Life Insurance Company agents 
of Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota was in session at the Manhattan 
3each Hotel on West Okoboji last week, 
August 24, 25 and 26. About 100 
agents from the principal cities in Iowa 
and the surrounding States were reg- 
istered for the three-day event. The 
principal speaker at the convention was 
H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager of 
the sales research bureau, who came 
from Hartford, Conn., for the meeting. 
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SOUTHEASTERN U. S. 


As a result of our expansion program, 
unusually attractive General Agency 
openings are available for the right 


men in most of 
EASTERN éstates 


operate. 


the ten SOUTH- 


in which we now 


Unexcelled policy contracts, 


most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 


ganization and office expenses. 


If you are looking for a real oppor- 


tunity, it will be to your advantage to 


communicate with us. 


c. O.. MILFORD, 
President 


GREENVILLE 








SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 


Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 











FINDS DEPRESSION NO HANDICAP 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 29.—‘‘Despite the 
depression, paid-for business so far this 
month is approximately 25 per cent 
ahead of last year,” declared T. J. 
Mohan, field manager of the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation. 

“With so many people shouting de- 
pression,” he continued, “money today 
is frightened to death and is scram- 
bling as fast as it can for a safe hiding 
place. The safest rendezvous in the 
world for money is in -the reserves of 
a life insurance company, and while 
the value of life insurance as a pro- 
tection is pretty generally recognized 
by the people of the country, ’tis not 
generally known that in addition to 
protection it provides, it is the most 
secure depository that money can find, 
as well as a good investment. 

“With money racing as fast as it 
can to the safety of banks of reputa- 
tion and with more money credited to 
the small depositor today than ever 
before in the history of savings banks, 


it is not to be wondered at that the 
wide-awake life insurance man who 
knows his ‘stuff’ is selling more insur- 
ance, building better records and earn- 
ing more money than ever before in 
his career.” 


MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 


J. J. Klingenberger, auditor of the 
Lincoln National Life, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and auditor 
of the company. Mr. Klingenberger has 
been a member of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life organization since May, 1912, 
when he became secretary to the audi- 
tor. Later he was appointed assistant 
to R. J. Stoner, cashier, now comptrol- 
ler and assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany. In 1917 he became a member 
of the investment department; upon 
his return from his service in the 
navy during the war, he was appointed 
the first lay underwriter of the com- 
pany. 


Life Insurance 
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(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual) 
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HELPING TO CONSERVE 
ALL LIFE INSURANCE 


This Company never knowingly accepts business designed 
to replace insurance carried in other companies. In turn, 
we caution our own policyholders not to drop their present 
insurance to be replaced with new... . Every Connecticut 
Mutual policy jacket carries a notice to this effect, suggesting 
that policyholders require any such proposal be made in 
writing and submitted for advice to the Home Office, our 
local representatives or the State Insurance Department. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


1846 85 Years of Public Service 1931 














Southland Life Agents | 


in June | 


Broke All Records | 


Since October, 1929 
(Honoring Col. W. E. Talbot, Agency Manager) 
No Prizes ... No Contest 
Just Southland Life Agents 

Plus Work 
Plus Co-operation 


For information regarding open territory, write: 
Clarence E. Linz, First Vice-President 


Southland Life Insurance Co. 
HARRY L. SEAY 1 PRESIDENT 


Home Office, Datias, Texas 




















SHIELD POLICIES 











Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Total claims paid 31 years ending 
December 31, 1930, $77,875,652.37 


SMIELOS 
you 








C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, National Building 
NASHVILLE 


TENN. 











Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. 0. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 

















— 


Write direct to Home Office 
ST. LOUIS 


CENTRAL STATES LI 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








JL 


OFFERS YOU 
Pelicies for all ages 1 to 70. 
Childrem’s Policies with Benefieiary Insurance. 
Beth Participating and Non-Participating. 


Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medieal. Standard and Non-Standard. 

Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 

Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in foree 


























simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 






What Is Your Goal? 


Is it to sell life insurance for a company having a 
reputation of more than half a century of fair dealing? 
Is it to make a live and let live contract with a com- 
pany offering close Head Office cooperation, modern 
policy forms and a successful lead service? 





Fidelity is such a company 


It operates in thirty-nine states, including New York, 
on a full level net premium basis. It has more than 
$425,000,000 insurance in force, is financially solid and 
steadily growing. 





Retirement Income 
Low Rate Life 
Send for Booklet 


“The Company Back of the Contract” 


Family Income 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Speakers at Asheville 
(Concluded from page 17) 


FINAL SESSION 
9.30 a. m., Friday, Sept 18 

Report of Auditing Committee—Geo. 
N. Spring. 

Address—A. B. Langley. 

Address—“Why the heavy lapse on 
an Industrial Health and Accident 
Debit?” Frank J. Walker. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 
(Limited to Company Officials) 

Report of Advertising Committee— 
W. R. Lathrop. 

The Statistical Report—J. R. Leal 
(Informal Discussion). 

Speculative Insurance—W. R. Lath- 
rop (Informal Discussion). 

New Business. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of time and place of next 
meeting. 


AVIATION CORP. TAKES AETNA 
GROUP CONTRACT 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
has recently been awarded the contract 
for another large policy of group life 
insurance. This contract, which was 
placed through the brokerage firm of 
Dunn & Fowler, Inc., covers approxi- 
mately 1500 employees of the Avia- 
tion Corporation and its subsidiary 
companies for a total amount of insur- 
ance in excess of $3,600,000. The in- 
surance, which is on a contributory 
basis, is available to all employees in 
amounts ranging from $2,000 to $10,- 
000. In addition to life insurance the 


policy provides for total and perma-. 


nent disability benefits. The Aviation 
Corporation has also purchased a spe- 
cial accident policy covering pilots and 
co-pilots. 

Proof of the popularity of this low 
cost protection was conclusively shown 
when in excess of 95 per cent of all 
eligible employees made application 
for the insurance as soon as it was 
offered to them. 


KEFFER AGENCY PRODUCTION 

R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company at 100 
William Street, New York City, has 
announced that the 100 William Street 
Agency paid for $1,539,751 during the 
month of August. 


™ SERVICE LIF 


Mathus Brings Out Another 
Book 


Conn. Mutual Man Compiles Vol- 
ume of Fifty Sales Presenta- 
tions, in Dialogue Form 

Organized sales talks are receiving 
greater and greater emphasis in the 
sales plans of all companies today. 
The newest book on life insurance sales- 
manship is therefore perhaps particu- 
larly timely, in that, from cover to 
cover, it is devoted to the important 
subject of what to say in the Inter- 
view. 

“Fifty Interviews/Fifty Sales’ was 
compiled by Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
who is editor of publications for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and author of one of the 
“best sellers” of 1929, “The Eyes Have 
It, in Selling Life Insurance.” 

An unusual feature is that the new 
book is in dialogue throughout, even 
the Introduction, written by John A. 
Stevenson, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, fol- 
lowing this interesting and rather un- 
usual treatment. 

Mr. Stevenson, in the Introduction, 
makes some interesting observations on 
the value of Organized Sales Presen- 
tations. He believes in them, he says, 
“just as thoroughly as I believe in 
drawing up a plan for a house before 
starting to build it, and for the same 
reason. You have a definite picture 
before you of what you want to accom- 
plish. You don’t have to stop and con- 
sider what to do next at every step.” 

“Fifty Interviews/Fifty Sales” is 
composed of 50 verbatim reports of in- 
terviews, filling more than 250 pages, 
with 250 questions and 250 answers, 
and with nearly half a hundred illus- 
trations and visualizations. It is pub- 
lished by the Mutual Underwriter Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y. Individual 
copies, including questions and answers, 
$2.50. 








The total business paid for by this 
agency for the year 1931 to Sept. 1, is 
$17,419,137. 


Ins. 


Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Began business in 1923. 


B. R. BAYS, 
President 
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Now in 15 States 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 





Sec’y-Treas. 
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Picturing Death Pleasantly 
(Concluded from page 14) 
representatives as “crepe hangers.” 
To be sure, in almost any sale of life 
insurance, you must put over the idea 
of death somehow. But be careful just 
how you express this far-from-cheerful 

thought. 

May we make a suggestion? In the 
list we have given you appear some 
twenty-three examples of mentioning 
the anticipated decease of the prospect. 
Some you will consider very poor, and 
justly so. Other you will think are not 
so bad, and perhaps two or three will 
appeal to you considerably. Take these 
two or three best ones, then, and use 
them as a foundation on which to build 
up a standard statement that you can 
incorporate in your own sales talks. 


Peoples Life 
Insurance Co. 


“The Friendly Company” 
Frankfort, 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 


Force 


Indiana 


Pro- 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 


Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- | 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 


Up-to-date policies. Lib- 
eral commissions. 


Life Insurance 








An Exceptional Opportunity 
For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
High Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pionger Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 


INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY 8 BURGLARY 
. or CREDIT 
BOILER 
LANDLORDS 
ELEVATOR 
GENERAL LIABILITY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 


THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 














In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every 
man is on salary and works directly for the Com- 
pany. The definite income which this plan makes 
possible is appreciated by our agents. The agent 
is an integral part of the Home Office organiza- 
tion and has an opportunity to increase his income 
by commissions on excess business. If interested, 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Providence Rhode Island 

















Louis M. Crandall, Personal Producer Extraordinary! 


who for over eight years has not missed a single week 
of writing from one to thirty-five applications shares his 
knowledge with you. 


INDIRECT SELLING 


A new book by this dynamic personality will be 
published in the near future. 


Send in and Reserve a Copy for Yourself 
Price, $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Preferred Accident— 
—Protective Indemnity 


SAME MANAGEMENT 
SAME SERVICE 


Accident—Health—Automobile 
Burglary 
ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS DIRECT 


Address WILFRID C. POTTER, President 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 

“Three Great Hazards’’ a new leaflet written by Ernest Gray is just what 
# number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is s 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospeet before 
tho agent makes bis call. 

PRICES 
50 500 Copies 

100 Copies . $4.50 1000 Copies 
1 $225. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 














FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 














MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE COMPANY Backed and endorsed by the most substan- 
ll and influential business men in Kansas 

ity. 
THE MANAGEMENT Practical insurance men of long experience 


and conspicuous success. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
THE TERRITORY COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country today. 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr.. FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, 
President Sec’y & Actuary 
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Elected to Board by Mutual 
Life of N. Y. 


Newton D. Baker, Former Cabi- 
net Member and Ex-Governor 
Miller Become Trustees 


Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War in the Wilson Administration, and 
the Hon. Nathan L. Miller, former 
Governor of the State of New York, 
were elected members of the Board of 
Trustees of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, at a meeting 
held last week, to succeed John G. 
Agar, resigned, and the late George 
P. Miller of Milwaukee. 

Newton D. Baker, after graduation 
from college, with degrees from Johns 
Hopkins and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, began his career as private 
secretary to Postmaster-General Wil- 
son. In 1897 he began the practice of 
law in Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
In 1902 he became City Solicitor for 
Cleveland, Ohio, and served as such 
until 1912. He was elected Mayor of 
Cleveland, in 1912, and was reelected 
to that office for a second term. In 
March, 1916, President Wilson ap- 
pointed him Secretary of War, and he 
was a member of the Cabinet in that 
post until 1921. 

Nathan L. Miller is a graduate of 
Groton Union School and Cortland 
Normal School. Upon graduation, he 
became a school teacher. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar in 1893, 
and for several years practiced law in 
Cortland, New York. He was State 
Comptroller in 1902. He was a justice 
of the Supreme Court of New York 
from 1903 to 1913 and was successively 
Associate Justice of the Appellate Di- 
vision, 2nd Department, and Associate 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. In 
August, 1915, he resigned and resumed 
the practice of law. He was elected 
Governor of New York State in 1921 
and served until 1923. 


LEADING IN ORDINARY 


Several representatives of the Pru- 
dential throughout the entire field have 
been receiving merit buttons for ordi- 
nary production. They are Ignaz Wie- 
sel, assistant superintendent, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; P. H. O’Malley, Jr., 
agent, Springfield, Mass.; J. Donahue, 
agent, Springfield, Mass.; E. B. Child, 
agent, Springfield, Mass.; V. Bernar- 
doni, agent, New Haven No. 1; A. F. 
Egleston, assistant superintendent, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.; H. Gross, agent, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; H. J. Groffman, agent. 
Schenectady, N. Y.; G. Pilini, agent, 
Burlington, Vt., and J. R. Olson, assis- 
tant superintendent, Burlington. 
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limited production. 


Address. 














CLARENCE L, AYRES ON NEW 
COMMISSION 


LANSING, MicH., Aug. 29.—Having 
won the esteem of Gov. Wilber M. 
Brucker through his work as chairman 
of a special advisory, counsel on 
State accounting and finance which 
aided the governor in framing an ad- 
minjstration financial policy for the 
State, Clarence L. Ayres, president of 
the American Life, Detroit, was this 
week named by the executive as mem- 
ber of a new five-man commission 
which will investigate the status of 
county, township and school district 
governments. An effort will be made 
to ascertain means by which the cost 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


of operating these local political sub- 
divisions may be greatly reduced while 
their general efficiency may be in- 
creased. It is the governor’s theory 
that genuine economy in government 
must be accomplished in the local units, 
although he has endeavored to set an 
example by paring the State’s expendi- 
tures to the bone. 


JOINS CONTINENTAL LIFE 
Ed. Mays, president of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joseph L. Prensky as general 
agent at El Paso, Tex., and Frank E. 
Vallette at Salina, Kan. 





CORDIAL 


salesmen. 


happy in their work. 


JOIN A 
COMPANY 
YOU CAN BE 
PROUD OF! 





A Man Is Known by the 
Company He Keeps! 


A Company Is Known by 
the Men It Keeps! 


The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, by its policy 
of CORDIAL CO-OPERATION with its agents is able to at- 


tract and keep the finest, most intelligent and ambitious 


Our men, because they have our full resources and experi- 
ence at their command are contented, prosperous and 


CommonweALtTH Lire Ins. Co., 
Louvisviitte, Ky. 





Life Insurance 














LOYALTY ‘GROUP 


Nh a Pn nL Bat 
z TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism i is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 

was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way hetter and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice; therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

*‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”’, 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more wil succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not bg afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has surned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 


P it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
f NEAL BASSETT, President. 
1 ALY AORN 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL at President , 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL woes 2S President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
“te ue wa her A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
; THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ee tt. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J SCOriELD ROWE, President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-RBxes, 
RL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. MeCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
c. Ww vescsnee ant, President H. S. LANDERS, Vice- Pres. & Gel Counsel Coy Vv AN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JO KAY, Vice-President . HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT TMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ii. 10 Park Place yyw a 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey pn etnias 

Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 


H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd.; Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Fire Prevention Week 
Plans Outlined 


Chamber of Commerce Inaugu- 
rates Nation-wide Drive to 
Stimulate Interest in Problems 


A nation-wide drive to stimulate in- 
terest in fire prevention has been an- 
nounced here by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, simultane- 
ously with the issuance of a proclama- 
tion by President Hoover, designating 
the week of Oct. 4 as National Fire 
Prevention Week. 

The National Chamber, through its 
insurance department, will call upon 
chambers of commerce and trade as- 
sociations in all parts of the country 
to undertake the leadership in their 
respective communities for a success- 
ful observance of fire prevention week. 

At the same time, it was announced 
that the National Fire Waste Council, 
which is affiliated with the National 
Chamber and which is composed of 
twenty-one national organizations and 
four governmental bureaus, will meet 
at the Chamber’s headquarters Sept. 24 
and 25 to discuss current fire preven- 
tion problems. The Council and the 
National Chamber will cooperate in 
mapping out a course of action in fur- 
therance of fire prevention work in the 
coming year. 

The necessity for united effort to re- 
duce the nation’s appalling fire loss, 
both life and property, was emphasized 
today by the National Chamber. It 
was pointed out that the destruction 
of property in the United States last 
year, amounting to $500,000,000, was 
$40,000,000 in excess of the previous 
year. This sum, it was shown, was 
equivalent to a per capita loss of $4.07 
—probably the largest per capita loss 
of any country in the world. 


AMERICAN AUTO FIRE’S EXPAN- 
SION 


The American Automobile Fire In- 
surance Company of St. Louis, Mo., has 
begun to issue business under the re- 
insurance contract recently entered 


into with the Export Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, which with its run- 


ning mate the Export Indemnity Com- 
pany is retiring from the automobile 
insurance field. 
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TIDES 


@ FOR the first time in several 
months the Eighth District Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank today finds 
business “developing certain hope- 
ful features.” For the period 
ending July 31 the Review says, 
“A relative good showing was 
made by boots and shoes, textiles, 
food products and some other 
lines.” Fall orders somewhat ex- 
ceeded expectations and in the 
case of apparel, dry-goods, fur- 
niture, boots and shoes, and 
hardware, the proportion of cheap 
goods being taken is larger than 
im past years. 

* * * 
@ THE 1926 dollar will now 
purchase $1.53 in clothing, $1.38 
in foo stuffs, $1.72 in electric cur- 
rent, $1.20 in residential build- 
ing and $2.19 in replacement of 
worn tires on the family car, ac- 
cording to the results of a survey 
just completed by a large Mid- 
west investment company. This 
gain of 40c on the average can 
be employed to definite advan- 
tage by retail sales organizations. 
Workers in the more stable fields 
of employment, such as, govern- 
ment and municipal, telephone 
and public utility, now have a 
considerable larger surplus for 
buying siince a smaller part of 
their income is required for nec- 
essities. These and many other 
groups offer a fertile field for 
sales endeavor owing to the in- 
creased value of the dollar in a 
period of depression. 

* * * 


@ THE foremost event of the 
week has been te overturn of 
the British Ministry and _ the 
formation of a new Coalition 
Cabinet. By this change Great 
Britain appears to have sur- 
mounted one of the gravest finan- 
cial crisis in its history. 

* * * 
@ MERGER appears to be the 
cure for over-production in the 
oil industry. This is partially con- 
firmed by the announcement that 
two giant companies are in proc- 
ess of amalgamation. 


Furnished by Curtis & Sanger, 
New York 























The American Automobile Fire In- 
surance Company takes over the auto- 
mobile fire business of the Export while 
the General Accident Insurance Com- 
pany has reinsured the automobile cas- 
ualty business of the Export Indemnity 
Company. 


Arbitration Succeeds 
in Philadelphia 


Agents and E. U. A. Settle Dis- 
putes by Policy of “Peace- 
ful Negotiations” 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1.—The prac- 
ticability of the “peaceful negotiations” 
plan, inaugurated by the Philadelphia 
agents several months ago, in the set- 
tling of differences between the agents 
and companies, has been more than 
proved by recent developments. 

In the series of meetings between the 
Philadelphia Insurance Agents Associ- 
ation special committee and the terri- 
torial committee of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association, every point at is- 
sue, but one, has been satisfactorily set- 
tled. 

The matter of commissions, defini- 
tion of an agent, etc., were quickly 
agreed upon once the peaceful negotia- 
tions started. 

And now the final question—that of 
the branch offices with over-the-counter 
business—is expected to be decided 
upon at the meeting of the two com- 
mittees to be held in Philadelphia this 
month. 

The meeting was originally scheduled 
for last month but inability of the E. 
U. A. committee members to attend 
caused the postponement. 

The agents are not asking for elim- 
ination of the branch offices, although 
they would like to see them eliminated. 
What they are complaining of is the 
competitive basis upon which the 
branch offices are going after the over- 
the-counter business. They are asking 
that this be eliminated and that the 
branch offices and the agents be placed 
on a parity in going after this business. 

Indications are that this moot point, 
which has been the subject of much 
argument for several years, will be 
finally settled this month. 

The success of the “peaceful nego- 
tiations” plan was due in great part to 
the willingness of both parties to com- 
promise on various points thereby elim- 
inating any possible chance of bitter- 
ness in the dealings. 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 29.—Licenses to write 
business in Idaho, Arizona and Utah have 
just been granted the Central Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Baltimore. 


Fire Insurance 
















CASUALTY & SURETY 
EXCESS COVERS 
REINSURANCE 








| Don’ t Miss This Chance! 


When a million dol- 
lar a month producer 
puts in writing how he 
does it so that any 
reader can adopt his 

methods, surely this THE 


is an opportunity not 


to be overlooked by ‘ 
any life insurance 
salesman. This is 


what Charles P. 


ii all wailable in | INSURANCE COMPANY 


the new book en- 


titled— 


SUPER-SELLING with ROGGE || OF AMERICA 


Mr. Rogge has put in this book reproductions 
of the cards he uses in his work, the sales let- JAMES GIBBS, President 
ters he has found most effective, articles he 
and his associates have written for the insurance 
press, and discussions of his methods by such 
men as Shaemas O’Sheel and “Ad Man” Davison. 
It offers a complete course on selling “big busi- 


” 
ness. 























Executive Offices: 
Price per copy $3 84 WILLIAM STREET 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. NEW YORK 
243 W. 39th St., New York 






Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 


























NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
for progressive agents... AGENTS CONVENTION 

























; -— SELECTED) ( s§: ri SEPT. 
Life The Spirit | al on a B20 0 25 
- : HEADQUA Tri cit i 1931 
Underwriting of Life HOTELS 3 
Efficiency Underwriting 
by Walter Cluf hy Walter Cluf aN 
Repeatedly described as In thts Ie ie a sequel iF 4 aH iy pes I=— f 
the best beginners text to Life inderwriting a 
available on life insur- Efficiency, the author em- ie 19 OOOO 0010000008660 00008 COSO COCO SOOO GOes 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the in:portance 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance 
tracting the prospects at- and mental attitude. This 
tention ind Leguiling book is not only highly 
methods of approach are inspirational to both the 
outlined. fullowed by new and the cupereaess 
many inxenious closing salesman but also offers 
suggestions Selling ade- many new and effective HOTEL 
quate coveraxve is stressed sales methods. One = 
with definite examples to eral Agent says it is “the . 
name lea ee enleneath best sales hook for both Located 2 Blocks from Meeting Place 
may lead the prospect to new and old men have 
discover the extent of his read in my 26 years in the 700 MODERN ROOMS WITH BATH 
own needs. business.” 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 oe 7 $ $ 
12 copies, $10: 12 copies, $10; RATES SINGLE DOUBLE 
25 copies, $20. 25 copies, $20. 
LIMITED NUMBER AT $2.50 SINGLE; $4.00 DOUBLE 











N ANSWER SUITES AT PROPORTIONATE RATES 
C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS | iain DINING ROOM—COFFEE SHOP—CAFETERIA 












Copies of com a set of questions and Price $1.00 Ni 
answers to the June, 1930, Cc. L. U. 1500 CAR GARAGE IN CONNECTION—AMPLE PARKING SPACE 
Degree examination. Limited supply. i2 copies, $1v. SER V ICE 7 TO AND ry FROM ‘ EN TRAN ICES WITH OU T CHARGES 
\ VRITE. PHO? NE OR W IRE FOR RES ER\ ’ ATIONS 
ORDER TODAY FROM CORNER OF FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 






THE INSURANCE FIELD LOS ANGELES _ 


LOUISVILLE . KENTUCKY CHICAGO OFFICE + 520 No. Michigan Ave.- Suite 422 - Phone-Supeftor 4446 
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Texas News Notes 











ALLAS, TEX.—On complaints of 

two insurance companies a brand 
new “racket” is being investigated in 
Dallas. 

For some years the insurance com- 
panies writing automobile theft lines 
have been paying $25 rewards for re- 
covery of stolen cars, provided such 
cars are recovered promptly. During 
the past several months they have been 
called upon to pay hundreds of such 
rewards. Upon their complaints the 
grand jury launched an investigation. 

It is charged members of the police 
department, working with outsiders, 
have been collecting the rewards for 
“stolen cars.” It is said insured cars 
are stolen and driven to certain places 
in the city. As soon as the theft is 
reported to the insurance companies 
these members of the police depart- 
ment go out and “recover” the “stolen” 
car and collect the reward it is charged. 
Then they split with the “thief.” 

Insurance companies say their losses 
in this manner will ran into thousands 
of dollars. 

« * 

Shearn Moody of Galveston, vice- 
president of the American National 
Life Insurance Company, president of 
the Security National Fire Insurance 
Company, president of the Galveston 
Baseball Club of the Texas League, 
president of the Lafitte Hotel Company 
and connected with various other busi- 
ness enterprises in Galveston, was 
married to Miss Frances Russell of 
Dallas in San Diego, Cal., a few days 
ago. The couple will be at home in 
Galveston later in the fall. 

* ~*~ * 

At the regular meeting of the 
Temple, Tex., Fire Insurance Exchange 
officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: O. L. Vaden, pres- 
dent; R. L. Sherrill, vice-president and 
R. M. Newton, secretary-treasurer. 
The association gave H. H. Swink, 
president for the past two years, a 
vote of thanks for his work. A uni- 
form policy of collecting premiums and 
the matter of incorporating the ex- 
change were discussed at the meeting. 

* a * 

Alfonso Johnson, manager of the 
Dallas Insurance Agents Association, 
in a public address a few days ago, 
charged the insurance agents are part- 
ly responsible for the heavy fire losses 
in Dallas. He said insurance agents 
are responsible for overinsurance and 
overinsurance causes heavy property 
and insurance losses. Mr. Johnson 
pointed out to the business men ad- 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


HE insurance fraternity at San 

Francisco is formulating plans to 
entertain the insurance commissioners 
of the several States who plan to spend 
at least two days in the city en route 
to the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, following 
adjournment of their own meeting in 
Portland, Ore., September 17. 

Present reports are that approxi- 
mately sixteen of the commissioners 
will stop at San francisco, arriving 
there the 18th of September and leav- 
ing the following night for Los An- 
geles, which will put them in the 
southern convention city on the twenty- 
first. 

With this convention, the agents’ 
meeting and the annual convention of 
the Pacific Coast Association of Fire 
Chiefs all occurring the same month 
the insurance fraternity, particularly 
the fire insurance group, will have a 
busy September. The fire insurance 
people on the Pacific Coast take con- 
siderable interest in the annual conven- 
tion of the fire chiefs, both in attend- 
ance and actual participation in the 
program and arrangements. 

Jay W. Stevens, chief of the fire pre- 
vention bureau of the National Board, 
is secretary of the fire chiefs associa- 
tion and handles the details; Frank J. 
Agnew of the Fireman’s Fund has for 
several years past managed the major 
banquets at the convention and John 
H. Schively, secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of California has made the 
memorial address for the chiefs for the 
past ten years. 

* * * 

R. MOLONY, former Pacific Coast 
i. vice-president of the Southern 
Surety who last week announced the 
formation of a general agency to handle 
the Home Indemnity, has also com- 
pleted organization of an automobile 
finance ccrporation called the El Capi- 
tan Corporation. He expects to have 
the appointment of the new firms as 
general agent for one of the fire com- 
panies of the Home of New York group 
approved by the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific. The new firm, 
called Insurance Plans, Inc., started 


actual business several weeks ago. 
< * * 


GITATION over the cut of rates 
A on earthquake insurance con- 
tinues in California with company man- 
agers and general agents discussing the 


dressed that Dallas has the heaviest 
fire losses in the State; also that the 
loss ratios are heavier than anywhere 
else in Texas. 








matter informally in an effort to find 
some solution. The great liability re- 
sulting from the writing of this form, 
has resulted in many companies cut- 
ting their writings. By doing so, how- 
ever, they relinquish all or a part of 
the fire insurance on a risk. The 
earthquake writing non-board com- 
panies, cutting rates freely, are obtain- 
ing the fire coverage in a majority of 
the cases. Brokers are using this 
method as an argument against the 
earthquake rules and rates of the Pa- 
cific Board. 
* * * 

DWARD BROWN & SONS, gen- 
iD eral agents for several fire com- 
panies, as well as casualty companies, 
have appoined William E. Haney as 
superintendent of the surety depart- 
ment succeeding E. W. Ames who re- 
cently resigned to join the San Fran- 


cisco office of the Pacific Indemnity. 
* * * 


N agitation against automobile in- 
A surance rates in San Francisco, 
which was apparently about to be 
launched, is said to have been halted 
following a conference of interested 
newspapers with Guy C. Macdonald, in- 
surance journalist who acts as consult- 
ing insurance editor for the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle and other local news- 
papers. It is reported, however, that 
Macdonald has consented to write sev- 
eral stories explaining automobile un- 
derwriting problems. 

* * 

LECTION of officers and other 
K routine business will make up the 
entire program of the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents this year 
because of the holding of the National 
Association meeting in Los Angeles. 
The California agents will gather Sep- 
tember 21 to act on these necessary 
matters and will then attend the Na- 
tional Association convention in a body. 
The Association has been working for 
several weeks to have every California 


member register at the national meet. 
*x * * 


IFE insurance managers and agents 
of San Francisco report that they 
income 


note a marked trend toward 
forms of policies and an increasing de- 
mand for annuities. Most all of the 
leading producers of the various offices 
show that the greater part of their 
new business is on these forms. 

The impetus given to life insurance 
through publicizing the investment 
value is credited with this visible de- 
mand for the personal coverage com- 
bined with the pure insurance service 
of the present day policies. 
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Oregon Has Two and One- 
Quarter Billion in Force 





Insurance Department Reports on 
1930 Totals; Five Insurance 
Premiums Off Ten Per Cent 


SALEM, ORE., Aug. 31.—Over two 
and two-quarter billion dollars in in- 
surance of various classifications was 
in force in a total of 603 companies 
on Oregon people and properties at 
the close of the year 1930, as revealed 
by the annual report of Insurance Com- 
missioner A. H. Averill to Governor 
Julius L. Meier. These companies col- 
lected an aggregate of $40,573,438 in 
premiums and paid $19,501,824 in loss 
claims during the year. 

Of the total amount of insurance out- 
standing on Dec. 31, 1930, 291 stock 
fire and underwriting subsidiaries and 
30 mutual fire companies carried an 
aggregate of $1,350,599,635, or consid- 
erable more than half; 78 life insur- 
ance companies carried $712,834,190 on 
467,362 Oregon policyholders, and the 
balance was written in health, acci- 
dent, property damage, liability and 
miscellaneous classes of business. 

The companies writing fire insur- 
ance collected a total of $8,084,935 in 
net premium in 1930, less reinsurance, 
which was 10.9 per cent less than the 
premium income for 1929, and paid net 
losses amounting to $5,219,981, an in- 
crease of 8.9 per cent over 1929 The 
loss ratios of all companies for 1930 
was 60.7 per cent, an increase of 9.2 
per cent over 1929. Thirty mutual fire 
companies carried a total of $196,000,- 
000 and $147,321,156, or 75.2 per cent 
of this amount, was by six Oregon 
mutuals. The 1930 loss ratios for the 
domestic mutuals was 55.3 per cent, 
and that for foreign mutuals 89.6 per 
cent. 

While the volume of fire insurance 
business transacted by stock fire com- 
panies showed a reduction of 0.08 of 
1 per cent for 1930 as compared to 
1929, and net losses increased 5.5 per 
cent, the amount of fire insurance in 
force at the close of 1930 was $59,- 
621,591 in excess of the average for 
the previous five-year period, 1925 to 
1929, and the net losses paid were 8 
per cent in excess of the previous five- 
year average. 


GENERAL BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL DINNER 


The General Brokers’ Association of 
Metropolitan Distict, Inc., will hold its 
sixth annual dinner on Tuesday, Oct. 
27, at the Hotel Astor, New Yor:.: City. 
The toastmaster, it is announced, wil! 
be Judge Albert Conway, former super- 
intendent of insurance of New York. 
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BROKERS MUST PASS STRICTER 
EXAMS. IN MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Insurance Depart- 
ment has issued a new form of appli- 
cation for insurance brokers’ licenses in 
order to prevent employees writing in- 
surance at reductions for their employ- 
ers as “brokers.” 

The new form contains some very 
pertinent pointed questions that were 
not asked in the old application. The 
department especially seeks to ascer- 
tain whether the applicant will place 
insurance on the property of his em- 
ployer, on property for which his em- 
ployer is agent or trustee. If the ap- 
plicant is in the real estate business he 
must give his real estate license num- 
ber, if his city or town requires such 
license. The applicant must also state 
the kind of insurance he intends to 
broker and his experience with that 
class of insurance. 

Another very pertinent question is 
No. 16 in the list. It is: “Have you 
read the Insurance Laws of Missouri 
regarding non-admitted companies and 
rebating?” Another new question is 
No. 19 and is: “Is this license to be 
used by you to place insurance on 
property you build and which you are 





TORNADO AND HAIL 
DESTRUCTION 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Sept. 1.—Insur- 
ance adjusters have been on the trail 
of a tornado and hail storm that swept 
across northern Iowa a week ago, cen- 


tering its destructive force in the 
vicinity of Clear Lake, near Mason 
City. The tornado wrought havoc 


among cottages on the south shore of 
Clear Lake, wrecking a score of them 
and killing one person and injuring 
severely a number of others. Crops in 
the vicinity were seriously damaged. 
Hail which visited a wide strip of 
rich farming territory ruined hundreds 
of acres of corn and punctured the tops 
of many automobiles that were not 
under cover when the storm struck. 
Poultry and livestock suffered severe 
loss. It was by far the worst storm 
of the season in Iowa but fortunately 
visited a comparatively small area. 








holding for sale?” Brokers will be per- 
mitted to write insurance only for ad- 
mitted companies. 

Applications for oroker’s license this 
year must set forth whether the appli- 
cant operates as a corporation or un- 
der a trade name. 





A eal 


Attend the 





HELP CENTER ... 
That's how members 


of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
regard their 9th Annual Convention, 
scheduled for October 4-7, at Toronto. 
There they will swap ideas, 
discuss mutual problems, and 


otherwise see the advantages 
of wise and friendly counsel. 


I. A. C. Convention / : 


You will return home with a broader practical 
knowledge of your business. 


(AGENTS ARE INVITED) ... - 
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TOBACCO CROP FORECAST 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 1.—With to- 
bacco being cut and barned at a rapid 
rate, and sales normally starting in 
early December, much discussion is 
being heard in tobacco circles, and to- 
bacco insuring circles regarding the 
crop. The 1931 crop of burley tobacco 
alone, is figured at 450,000,000 pounds, 
the largest crop in history, following a 
large and cheap crop, and nothing but 


low prices can be expected, or hoped 
for, although it is known that some of 
the large manufacturers are figuring 
on speculating on the 1931 crop and 
have been making necessary arrange- 
ments for storage. There has also been 
some increase in warehousing facilities 
reported on part of manufacturers, 
jobbers, etc. 

The dark tobacco crop in Western 
Kentucky is also fairly large. A new 
pool organization is being formed in 
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JOHN COLE EDWARDS 


The death some weeks ago of John 
Cole Edwards of Sydney, N. S. W., 
removed one of the most important in- 
surance and financial men of Australia. 
He was the editor-in-chief of the 
Review of Sydney for more than thirty 
years. 








that section to handle the 1931 crop, in 
fact two divisions, or perhaps two 
separate pools. 


Fire Insurance Results for First Six Months of 1931 and 1930 








NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 














Alliance, Philadelphia nee 
American, Newark. . . 

American Standard, Okla. 
Associated Reins. Co., N. Y. 
Bankers & Shippers, N. Y.. 
British General, London. ....... pate 
Camden Fire, Camden.. 

Columbia Fire, Dayton, O...... 
Commercial Union, London......... 
Commercial Union Fire, N. Y.. 

Granite State Fire, Portsmouth... ... 
Hanover Fire, New York............ 
Illinois Casualty Co., Springfield... .... 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer., Philadelphia. . . . 
Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rapids. ..... 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire, Philadelphia.............. 


Lion Fire, New York........... 


London Assurance, London......... 
Manhattan F. & M., N. Y............ 
Merchants Fire, Denver, Colo....... 
8) a ee 
National Auto., Los Angeles......... 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh... . . 


New Hampshire Fire, Manchester......................-0+- 


Se Sos oncnaitewiessndasu ives teeaneneus 


New York Underwriters, N. Y......... 
North British & Merc., London, 


I  recicccehticdenewiabakineeseanaeeln 
EE EL LES ES LTE ALES TO 


Philadelphia F. & M., Philadelphia... . 


i a cencbelaedbusunesceueeeen 


Preferred Risk Fire, Topeka........... 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain, N. Y. 
Queen City, Sioux Falls, S. D.......... ; 
Reins. Co. Salamandra, Copenhagen... 
Royal, Liverpool. .................. 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul....... 
Sentinel, Springfield................. 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield... .... 


Union Assurance, London................ 
I ccc concn acwadnon 

U. S. Merchants & Shippers, N. Y............. 
Westchester Fire, N. Y............... 



























Year Total Net Premiums Net Losses 
Ending Admitted Surplus to Written ‘ai 
June 30 Assets Policyholders* (First 6 Months) (First 6 Months) 
| $ $ $ 
} 1931 | 9,563, 962 5,399,543 1,423,733 740,569 
teneeees \| 1930 9,625,061 5,243,151 1, 653, 887 899, 657 
ji 1931 | 33, 679,561 15, 694, 422 6,327,305 4,139,171 
\| 1930 37,813,016 17, 246, 621 7,278,849 4,575,722 
1931 | 153, 683 130, 253 13,078 3,743 
\| 1930 | 121,818 99,442 9,359 3,593 
{] 1931 1,511,885 724,251 308,757 183, 198 
“\} 1930 1, 641,035 833,480 421,830 173, 137 
{| 1931 5,457, 187 2,494, 1,312,955 792,567 
“\} 1930 6,363 ,095 3,257, 140 1,456, 719 795, 239 
] | 1931 1,438,569 785, 198 240,806 148, 244 
“|| 1930 1,473, 967 780, 627 281, 198 156, 595 
| 1931 13, 128, 265 6, 613, 449 2,738,377 1,541,594 
\| 1930 13, 884, 630 7,418,331 2,734,082 1,411,037 
{| 1931 3,222, 852 2,309, 458 263, 2,509 
|} 1930 3,310,224 2,393,861 302,916 , 735 
{| 1931 15,345, 453 7,045,342 3,865, 880 2,114, 620 
seeeeees —s 1930 16,440, 207 7,552,594 4,590,399 2,296, 112 
} 1931 3, 224,371 1,872, 458 532,303 302,031 
“| 1930 3, 285, 865 1,873,079 560, 255 313,368 
1931 3,834, 615 2,192,048 597,877 365,518 
\| 1930 3,903,841 2,111,155 663,003 397,264 
1931 18,574, 462 12,512,180 2,398, 131 1,321,749 
ceeerecerecoes “*\] 1930 22,492,382 15, 959, 153 2,262, 446 1,392,402 
{| 1931 602, 643 35,542 233, 456 84,035 
“Vy 1930 594, 232 388, 665 209, 879 94,408 
{ 1931 91, 685, 502 55,196,081 13,477,752 6,910, 608 
7 1930 88, 833, 630 50, 167,077 15, 452, 584 8,570, 907 
1931 4,049,712 1,541,070 1,112,900 522, 447 
oreee \| 1930 3, 764, 985 1,500, 468 1,098,810 465, 347 
{| 1931 477, 603 354, 192 134,411 18,545 
\| 1930 452,691 327,767 140,090 1, 
1931 962, 436 250,738 198, 103 129, 627 
\| 1930 1, 006, 832 245,828 297,159 115, 227 
{| 1931 7,580, 973 2,899,840 1,972,472 1,071, 687 
“|| 1930 8,409,531 3,370, 787 2,084, 066 1,167,273 
; | 1931 2,291,517 1,568,552 340, 766 143, 702 
rteeee “\| 1930 1,761,791 1,060, 813 306,339 152, 985 
; | 1931 1,727,780 904, § 184,029 178,050 
“|| 1930 1,839, 880 909, 991 333, 604 163,411 
| 1931 4,359, 734 2,215,524 1,090,592 605,349 
\ 1930 4,061,574 1,967,399 1,133,767 606, 598 
1931 1,110,027 522,832 282,822 175, 159 
sees \| 1930 ot 435.347 338,396 699, 795 388,721 
fs} 1931 20,393,306 7,145, 236 5, 431,053 4,222,214 
t 1930 22, 990, 147 8,211,572 6,335, 506 4,474,177 
n {| 1931 17,516, 295 11,334, 728 2,170,577 1,405,383 
eee \| 1930 18, 155,000 11, 649,324 2,134,789 1,370, 284 
1931 3,677,485 1,519,413 45, 9, § 
teeeees 1930 4,265,305 2' 001,620 998, 348 647,714 
ae 1931 7, 203, 903 5,876,092 567,861 301,761 
1930 6, 953, 626 5,736, 238 662, 030 278, 243 
peas 1931 16, 606, 173 7,331,399 3, 932, 828 1,945,015 
= 1930 17,465,561 7,151,785 4,255,501 2, 207, 630 
are 1931 5,864,318 9. 475,872 1,399, 504 880, 269 
1930 6, 956, 918 2,417,092 1,481, 614 886, 686 
cae 1931 4,349, 544 2,277,252 09, 816 464, 125 
1930 4,497,340 2,302,013 864,945 479, 284 
_ 1931 5, 202, 945 3, 102,427 752, 249 388,714 
1930 5, 244,490 2,964,013 876, 203 477, 698 
1931 3,590, 638 1,732,719 777,414 19, 225 
y 1930 3, 624,921 1.851, 142 796,618 521,846 
1931 1, 159, 737 470,839 240, 586 162,482 
1930 504, 80 309, 258 168, 284 
{| 1931 2,279, 221 803, 946 465, 852 
| 1930 2, 309, 508 919, 282 472,537 
1931 131,804 76,000 39, 268 
1930 131, 105 106,793 18,710 
{| 1931 6,0 1,020,550 889, 052 659, 809 
\| 1930 ; 4,027,506 1,379,614 332, 750,052 
{| 1931 24,517,450 10,476,497 5, 120,903 3,029, 567 
\| 1930 25,447,311 10,227,179 6,056,915 3, 175, 690 
1931 33,960, 431 20, 229, 670 6, 536, 430 3,567, 184 
1930 34, 677,313 19, 707, 482 7,543,953 4, 197, 264 
1931 2,449,781 1,980, 528 221,459 97,847 
1930 2, 464, 837 2,110,046 196, 101 66, 644 
1931 33, 850, 305 17, 276, 167 6, 865, 055 3,884,041 
1930 38, 358, 925 18, 998,084 7,616, 956 4,198,932 
1931 3,092, 996 1,379, 196 673,973 86,329 
1930 3,212, 297 1,421,406 713,671 396, 819 
1931 5,588, 964 2,179, 655 458, 486 391, 623 
1930 | 6, 730, 697 2,831,446 689,977 489, 157 
| 1931 6,364,011 2,764, 993 1, 649, 133 1,066,033 
\| 1930 | 6,994, 737 3, 208, 057 1,814, 191 1,191, 468 
1931 | 14,368, 439 5,961,599 3,281,316 2, 100, 127 
“\} 1930 | 17,251,720 7,874, 772 3, 828,338 2, 106,013 
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Ready September 4! 


The Insurance Year Book 
—1931 Edition 


The fifty-ninth annual issue of the encyclopedia of the fire 
insurance business will be available to subscribers this week. 
This book, which covers every stock fire insurance company 
operating in the United States, and hundreds of Mutuals and 
Lloyds, is a compendium of six complete fire insurance annuals 
and provides the following outstanding features: 


A Complete Reporting Service, Including Monthly Bulletins 
2. A Detailed Financial Statement 
3. A Statistical History for a Series of Years 


An Essential Compilation of Miscellaneous Statistical Data ) 


A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents 


A List of Independent Adjusters and Attorneys Especially 


~ 
a8) 


Qualified for Fire Insurance 


PRICES 


Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports... .$20.00 


Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 

 ). cc occu succagncsdcohitaabkiean:. Gelewed nanan cuewaswcu eed 
Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports............. 0.2.0.0 0 cece cece ueees 20.00 
ee nn I tsa b ekn ew acelateaces ds anemia eoees 35.00 


f- 
| 
R 
E 
V 
L 
u 
M 
E 


a eee 50.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
Fire and Life Insurance Volumes Ready for Prompt Delivery. Casualty Insurance 
Volume in About One Week 
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News from the 


LABAMA claimants against the 
Home Fire of Arkansas, now in 

‘he hands of a receiver, have been 
ordered to file their claims by October 
11, 1931, in the Montgomery Circuit 
Court. After that time distribution 
will be made of a $20,000 bond made 
by the American Surety for the faith- 
ful performance of the Home Fire in 
Alabama. The court has held the 
American Surety liable. If claims are 
not over $20,000 they will be paid in 
full. If they are more than that 
amount a pro rata amount will be paid. 

Many claims are from insurance 
agencies or firms which have refunded 
unearned premiums to their customers 
for policies held in the Home Fire. 
Suit was first brought against the 
American Surety by H. C. Grenshaw, 
who claims a fire loss of $600. 

* > * 

An arson ring in DeKalb County in 
Alabama has been reported broken up 
by State Fire Marshal Ralph Searcy. 
Seven persons charged with several 
automobile and residential fires have 
been indicted at Fort Payne. 

* * * 

Samuel L. Crook, 74, past president 
of the Alabama Association and head 
of one of the oldest insurance agencies 
in the State at Anniston, Ala., died last 
week at his home. He is survived by a 
daughter living in Montgomery. Fune- 
ral services were held in Anniston, 
last week. 

* ~~ x 

The Ed S. Moore Agency in Birming- 
ham, Ala., recently celebrated its 32nd 
anniversary. Members of the firm are 
Ed S. Moore and Charles L. Gandy, 
both prominent in Association affairs. 
Gandy is a past president of the State 
Association and is now a member of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association. 

* * * 

T. Anglin White, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Alabama 
Association of Insurance Agents, has 
been appointed chairman of the fire 
protection committee of the Birming- 
ham Safety Council. 

* * * 

Superintendent of Insurance Greer 
has granted an emergency increase of 
6.7 per cent in workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in Alabama as _ re- 
quested by the National Council on be- 
half of companies writing this class of 
business in the State. The increase is 
effective from September 1 and applies 
only to new and renewal business in 
all classifications. Mr. Greer found 
present rates inadequate to meet losses 
and necessary expenses. He issued the 
following statement in part: 
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Southern Field 


“1. The law states in substance that 
we shall approve rates that are reason- 
able, adequate and not excessive. 

“2. The rates the companies are now 
charging are inadequate to meet losses 
and necessary expenses. 

“3. Figures presented by the repre- 
sentative of the companies show the 
present rates to be inadequate. These 
figures were substantiated by Alfred 
M. Best, the most competent authority 
in America upon this subject. His re- 
ports are made independently and im- 
partially. He has all the facilities for 
collecting complete data, and his com- 
putations are based upon as near com- 
plete information as is obtainable. 

“4. The evidence does not indicate 
that the increase in rates granted will 
be more than adequate. In fact, there 
is some indication that they still may 
be inadequate. If, then, the rates are 
not more than adequate, they must be 
both reasonable and not excessive. 
Therefore, we believe we have com- 
plied with the law in granting the in- 
crease.” 

Public hearing of the application for 
the rate increase was held before Su- 
perintendent Greer and Frank H. 
Spears, compensation clerk of the State 
Insurance Bureau, so that all who were 
interested might have an opportunity 
to be heard. 











MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT’S 
REVENUES DROPS 


LANSING, MicH., Aug. 31.— The 
Michigan department’s revenues from 
taxes and fees slipped off in line with 
the decrease in business which has 
marked the depression, the report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 shows. 
The total receipts were $3,985,901, a 
decrease of $230,049 from the previous 
year’s total in spite of an increase of 
$101,588 in life insurance taxes. 

The exorbitant amount collected 
from the companies and their repre- 
sentatives, eventually paid for by pol- 
icyholders, as compared with the actual 
cost of administering the department, 
is vividly shown, however, by contrast- 
ing the nearly $4,000,000 collected with 
tne $107,000 annual appropriation for 
the department allowed when the gov- 
ernor and legislature finished with 
trimming the 1931 budget act. 

The fire premium tax showed the 
biggest reduction, falling off $179,946 
to $805,555. Casualty companies paid 
$510,956 in taxes, a decrease of $63,181 
from the previous year. The life com- 
pany tax was $2,385,130. 








The session was largely attended, 
those present including prominent in- 
dustrialists and manufacturers from 
various parts of the State, among them 
L. Sevier, of Birmingham, president of 
the Associated Industries of Alabama. 








YES, YOU! 


latest edition of 
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Mr. Company official, 
agent, underwriter, ex- 
aminer, are anxious to 
make a profit, but do you 
know what are the fire 
hazards of the risks that 
you are passing? Do you 
know that ‘‘Business 


Blocks,” Films, Lumber Yards, Old Type Theatres 
and Hotels are at present heading the list of fires? 


To be wide-awake and hip to the situation get the 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 


Underwriting 
by Dominge and Lincoln 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, publishers 
243 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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REINSURANCE 


FIRE and 
CASUALTY 





ROSSIA INSURANCE CO. 


of America 





THE FIRE REASSURANCE CO. 
of New York 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
of New York 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE CoO. 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 





























New YorK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE-WINDSTORM 
EUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
































No Depression for This Man 


He_ sells something’ that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFB INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN:- 
TAL DBATH. 


NON - CANCBELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
AND MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHBHCK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 





United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Second Edition 
NEW — REVISED — ENLARGED 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLAIM 


ADJUSTER 


For All Accident and Health Insurance Agents, 
Adjusters and Field Men 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, 
and if he is in possession of this book he can tell ap- 
proximately how long the disability, for which claim is 
made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 

Constant use of this book by the industrial accident 
and health insurance solicitor will result in fewer post- 
ponements and rejections of applications as well as less 
dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


Vocabulary of Medical Words 


An additional feature of the new revised and enlarged 
edition of The Industrial Claim AdJuster is a Complete 
Vocabulary of Medical Words with definitions. This sec- 
tion alone gives the essential information contained in 
medical dictionaries selling at many times the price of 
this invaluable little book. 


Price, flexible binding, $1.50 
Discount in quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Pres. Brainard Ad- 
dresses Aetna Agents 





Three-Day Hartford Convention 
Closes with Banquet; Golf 
Prizes Awarded 


Addressing 800 casualty and surety 
delegates and their friends at a ban- 
quet following a three-day convention 
in Hartford last week, President Mor- 
gan B. Brainard declared that while no 
one is able to accurately prophesy when 
business conditions will again return to 
normal, he is certain that this coun- 
try has not reached its zenith and that 
there will be an end to the depression. 

Speaking of the employment situa- 
tion, Mr. Brainard pointed out that the 
attitude of employers is changing. “The 
time has gone by when an employer 
can close his doors if he cares to, and 
go to Europe until times are better,” 
he said. It is not necessary to be ruth- 
less, over-efficient, Mr. Brainard be- 
lieves. The Atna Companies have 
avoided the unnecessary laying off of 
employees. Not a single employee of 
the tna Life Affiliated Companies has 
been dismissed for economical reasons. 

Mr. Brainard does not anticipate 
that the volume of casualty premiums 
in the country will be greater during 
the next two or three years. 

An interesting feature of the ban- 
quet was the presentation of motion 
pictures taken at the A=tna convention 
held in San Francisco in 1915, followed 
by pictures taken at this year’s con- 
vention in Hartford. W. G. Wilson, 
manager for Ohio of the Atna Life 
Affiliated Companies, acted as toast- 
master, a position which he also filled 
at the convention held in 1915. 

In spare time between the business 
sessions of the convention Attna dele- 
gates had the opportunity to prove 
their prowess at golf on the several 
courses in Hartford and vicinity. Fol- 
lowing President Brainard’s address, 
golf prize winners were announced and 
the trophies were presented. 

Mrs. R. C. Knox of Hartford won 
the women’s golf prize. In the agents’ 
group prizes were as follows: Low 
gross, A. T. Buffington of Fall River, 
former captain of the Yale golf team; 
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INDEPEN DENCE-COMMON- 
WEALTH MERGER 


APPROVED 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 28.— 
Stockholders of the Common- 


wealth Casualty, at a meeting 
here this afternoon, approved the 
proposed merger of the Common- 
wealth Casualty and the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity. Stockhold- 
ers of the latter company had 
previously approved the merger 
plan at a meeting on Aug. 14. 

Various legal steps will delay 
completion of the merger until 
the middle of September or first 
of October, at which time the 
merged companies will be known 
as the Independence Indemnity 
with the Independence Building, 
at Fifth and Walnut streets, as 
the home office. Until that time, 
both companies will continue to 
operate as separate units. 

J. Horace Shale, vice-president 
and general manager of the Com- 
monwealth Casualty, will be pres- 
ident of the new company; 
Charles H. Holland, president of 
the Independence Indemnity, will 
be chairman of the board, and W. 
Freeland Kendrick, president of 
the Commonwealth Casualty, 
vice-chairman of the board. 











second low gross, John M. Boose, Jr., 
of Lima, Ohio; low net prize, Neal Cha- 
pin of Springfield, Mass.; second low 
net, E. L. Vickers of Port Arthur, 
Tex.; third low net, John Montgom- 
ery of New York; fourth, W. S. Cool- 
idge of Boston. 

Field Salaried Men’s Class—Low 
gross, A. R. Robertson of Bridgeport; 
second, I. W. Sturgeon of Indianapolis; 
low net, F. W. Clintsman of Richmond, 
Va.; second, E. S. Tiger of Philadel- 
phia. Winners of kickers’ handicap at 
three tournaments: Wesley M. Cotter- 
ell of New York; Carlton W. Kruse of 
Rochester, Minn., and C. N. Johnston of 
San Leandro, Cal. Other golf features 
included the winning of the guest prize 
by 16-year-old William Rourke of 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Missouri Objects to 
Emergency Rates 





Associated Industries Voice Dis- 
approval at Meeting; New 
Laws Demand Raise 


Superintendent Joseph B. Thompson 
of Missouri is considering the proposed 
emergency increase in rates for work- 
men’s compensation coverage in Mis- 
souri. At a recent hearing before Su- 
perintendent Thompson representatives 
of the insurance companies and indi- 
viduals and representatives of corpor- 
ations and partnerships interested in 
such insurance from the employer’s 
point of view were heard. 

Elmer Donnell, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and H. R. Northrup, director of 
the Insurance Bureau of the Associated 
Industries of Missouri opposed the com- 
panies’ proposals, especially the raise 
in rates against anticipated losses from 
the general business depression. 

Donnell pointed out that any increase 
in insurance rates should be based en- 
tirely on actual experience and not on 
estimates of what losses may be sus- 
tained by the operation of the compen- 
sation law under certain conditions. 

The proposal for Missouri submitted 
by the companies includes these points: 

An increase of 3 per cent in the gen- 
eral workmen’s compensation rates as 
an emergency measure to offset an in- 
crease in loss claims and a decrease in 
premium collections due to the de- 
pressed business conditions. 

A 1 per cent increase in general 
rates to anticipate the effects of the 
increase in the maximum allowance for 
medical attention and hospital treat- 
ment which will become effective on 
Sept. 14. Under the present law the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission can allow only a maximum of 
$250 for medical treatment and sixty 
days in hospital for injured workmen. 
Under an amendment passed by the last 
Missouri General Assembly the maxi- 
mums are raised to $750 for medical 
treatment and ninety days in the hos- 
pital. 

A new rate classification varying 
from 2 cents to 60 cents on the $100 of 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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A. E. Mezey Joins Home 
Indemnity Staff 


Becomes Production Superintend- 
ent; Well Known in Agency 
Field 

Albert E. Mezey has joined the staff 
of tre Home Indemnity and Southern 
Surety companies, where he will be as- 
sociated with Charles A. Morlock in 
the capacity of superintendent of pro- 
duction of agency and brokerage busi- 
ness in the metropolitan department. 

Mr. Mezey is well qualified for his 
new duties, having had considerable 
experience both as underwriter and as 
a producer. He enjoys a wide acquain- 
tance among the brokers of the metro- 
politan district. 

Mr. Mezey has been in the insurance 
business for the past twelve years. He 
started with the agency of Darby, 
Hooper and McDaniel, and since then 
has been affiliated with the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company through 
the agencies of Barto and Wood, and 
E. H. Driggs, Jr., and Co., Inc. He 
has resigned the latter connection to 
join the Home Indemnity and Southern 
Surety organizations. 

He is a brother of Fred W. Mezey of 
the local department of the Home In- 
surance Company. 


ROYAL INDEMNITY REWARDS 
POLICEMEN’S WIDOWS 


When two gunmen held up the pay- 
roll messenger of the Mendoza Fur 
Dyeing Works of New York City, two 
police officers lost their lives in the de- 
fense of the money. The payroll, 
amounting to $4,600, was recovered 
intact. 

A $5,000 hold-up and robbery policy 
on this concern was carried by the 
Royal Indemnity Company of New 
York City. As a token of its apprecia- 
tion of the bravery of the two police- 
men the company has presented each 
widow with a check for $500. This 
check is in addition to the payment of 
$460 made to the Police Pension Fund, 
representing 10 per cent of the sum 


recovered. 


COMPANY SUES FOR PREMIUMS 

The New York Indemnity Company 
(now Union Indemnity) asks judgment 
for $19,251 from the insurance agency 
firm of Emmet M. Myers and George R. 
Wendling, Jr., with offices in the Pierce 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., in a suit filed 
in the St. Louis Circuit Court on 
Aug. 22. 

The indemnity company claims that 
this amount is due from the agency for 
premiums collected on New York In- 
demnity policies since the agency 
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MICHIGAN BOND LAW 
CHANGED 


LANSING, MIcH., Sept. 1.— 
Surety companies are being pro- 
vided some new business from 
savings and loan companies since 
passage of an amended act by the 
1931 legislature which requires 
that certain officials of such com- 
panies shall supply the secretary 
of state with satisfactory surety 
bonds. The new law stipulates 
that secretaries, treasurers and 
any other officers authorized to 
sign or endorse checks shall be 
bonded in this way. The old law 
allowed the filing of personal 
bonds. 











PLEASURE CARS BIGGEST FIGURE 

IN ACCIDENTS, SURVEY SHOWS 

NEw YorK, Sept. 2.—The two 
“goats” of all motor accidents—the 
pedestrian and the taxicab driver—are 
given a better bill of health than the 
operator of pleasure cars in an ex- 
haustive survey of the subject of auto- 
mobile accidents, the result of which 
has just been published by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. The 
insurance company undertook the sur- 
vey at the request of the National Asso- 
ciation of Taxicab Owners, and has co- 
ordinated the report as a part of its 
own campaign for the reduction of acci- 
dents of all types. The findings are 
published in a pamphlet entitled “Pre- 
venting Taxicab Accidents, a Study of 
Safety Activities in the Taxicab In- 
dustry.” 

As a part of the survey, the records 
of a group of companies were analyzed. 
This group operated 1819 cabs last 
year, covering a total of 51,212,768 cab 
miles. The cabs were involved in 11,933 
accidents. Sixty-seven per cent of these 
accidents resulted from collision with 
private cars, occurring at the rate of 
15.65 per 100,000 miles. Collisions be- 
tween taxicabs only occurred at the 
rate of 1.08 per 100,000 miles; between 
taxi and pedestrians at the rate of 1.04 
per 100,000 miles, while between taxi 
and trucks the rate was only 0.59. 





severed its connection with the com- 
pany in July, 1929. 

The petition set forth that the agency 
entered into an agreement with Myers 
and Wendling on May 7, 1923, to rep- 
resent the company in St. Louis. It 
avers that the collection of premiums 
was continued after July, 1929, but that 
they were not forwarded to the com- 
pany’s office. The agency denies that 
any money is due to the New York 
Indemnity Company. 





Building Trade Shows July 


Countrywide Increase 


Seasonal Slump Defeated by 
Series of Advances in 
Summer Building 

Moving slightly against an estab- 
lished seasonal trend several sections 
of the country produced higher con- 
struction contract awards in July than 
in June. F. W. Dodge Corporation 
finds that the New England, Upstate 
New York, Middle Atlantic, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago territories are included in 
this category. 

Despite a decline in the total valua- 
tion of such contracts in the 37 States 
east of the Rockies, these large areas 
registered advances over June in July 
when they would normally be expected 
to drop behind June. The total for 
July was $285,997,300 and was divided 
among the three major construction 
classes as follows: $116,265,500 in pub- 
lic works and utilities; $105,839,500 in 
non-residential building; and $63,892,- 
500 in residential building. 

In the advancing territories the lead 
was largest in the Middle Atlantic ter- 
ritory (Eastern Pennsylvania, South- 
ern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia and Virginia), 
where July’s $40,464,600 compared 
favorably with June’s $32,128,800. 
Only a slight advance was shown in 
Upstate New York with $14,296,000 
for July comparing with $14,024,000 
for June. New England showed an in- 
crease of about three millions in its 
$28,865,300 July total. The region 
around Chicago registered $34,906,500 
in July and $28,122,200 in June. Ex- 
actly $96,000 was the advance of the 
Pittsburgh territory as included in its 
$32,096,700 for the month just ended. 

The New Orleans territory was 
alone among the thirteen Dodge dis- 
tricts to show a July gain in total con- 
struction over July of 1930. The in- 
crease shown in the month’s $17,334,- 
500 was due to gains in civil engineer- 
ing and non-residential building. Both 
the Chicago and New Orleans areas 
showed increases in non-residential 
building over July, 1930. 

Civil engineering undertakings for 
the first seven months of the year 
gained over the same period of 1930 in 
the New England, Central Northwest, 
New Orleans and Texas territories. 


PAYS DIVIDEND 


Boston, August 31.—A dividend of 
20 per cent, payable on all policies ex- 
piring in October, has been declared by 
the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company. This is the American 
Mutual’s 517th consecutive dividend. 
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Plate Glass Replacement 
Cost Reduced 





National Bureau Activity Effects 
12 Per Cent Drop; To Con- 
tinue Movement Nationwide 


James A. Beha, general manager 
and counsel of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
has announced that, effective Sept. 1, 
at 12 per cent reduction in plate glass 
replacement costs of the metropolitan 
district has been obtained from glaziers 
serving the insurance companies. Based 
upon 1930 figures in Greater New York 
this means a saving of $120,000 annual- 
ly to the companies. Not content with 
this, however, the companies will press 
for further reduction as well as other 
improvements in the situation, be- 
lieving that present conditions demand 
a saving of $250,000 a year in the re- 
placement item alone. 

The announcement yesterday follows 
an earlier one that the Plate Glass 
Governing Committee of the National 
Bureau had issued a call for a meeting 
of representatives of the Bureau Com- 
panies writing plate glass insurance. 
The call was for the purpose of work- 
ing out a plan of campaign against 
conditions as they exist today. Not 
only, it was pointed out, are plate glass 
prices going up in various sections of 
the country but replacement costs are 
going up with them. 

An investigation by the New York 
Plate Glass Service Bureau, a National 
Bureau subsidiary, revealed one dis- 
tinctly bad spot. It was discovered 
that plate glass insurance companies 
were being charged more for their re- 
placement work than private indivi- 
duals. Instead of making concessions 
to their best customers the glass men 
were penalizing them. The same situa- 
tion that exists in Greater New York 
may be found in practically all the 
principal cities of the country. This 
is mainly due to the fact that the com- 
panies writing this class of business, 
while maintaining a uniform schedule 
of rates for the revisions of policies 
have not combined their strength to 
establish minimum replacement costs, 
it is said. The result has been a grad- 
ual but steady increase in the replace- 
ment costs to companies. At this time 
with the adoption of a new manufac- 
turers’ price list, the glass dealers who 
are favored with the insurance work 
are taking advantage of the occasion 
and are effecting an increase of re- 
placement costs under a revised sched- 
ule of discounts. 

In Chicago and Detroit where a new 
list is now in effect prices have been 
increased 25 and 17 per cent respec- 
tively. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference 
Safety Committee Shows Success 


Appeal to National Advertisers for Stress on Safety 
Theme Accomplishes Desired Results 
Says C. E. Rickard 


A glance at any national magazine 
will show what the Safety Committee 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence has done in the past year and a 
half. From the “speed” copy of earlier 
automobile days, the I. A. C. has been 
able to convince the large manufactur- 
ers of the greater appeal of “safety” 
features. According to C. E. Rickard, 
chairman of the committee, advertis- 
ing manager of the Standard Accident, 
hundreds of manufacturers of all lines 
of products have fallen into line with 
the safety appeal. 

The committee was organized late in 
1929 at the suggestion of Carl Crum- 
mett, advertising manager for the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co. Its first efforts were a series of 
letters to secretaries of various trade 
associations. The letters were accom- 
panied by articles designed to interest 
manufacturers in the campaign. Re- 
sults were gratifying, and not a few 
advertisers were interested in the move- 
ment. Later, members of the I. A. C. 
called personally on other advertisers 
and advertising agency executives and 
the safety idea was carried into greater 
channels. 

The 1931 campaign has been aimed 
at careless driving and bad brakes, and 
numerous ideas and publicity have been 
sent out to advertisers. The outcome 
has been increasingly encouraging, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rickard. Especially in 
the advertising of the automobile man- 





LABOR TO LOBBY FOR COM 
SATION CHANGES 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Follow- 
ing denunciation of alleged “vicious 
tactics” employed by insurance car- 
riers to deprive injured workmen of 
just compensation awards, the execu- 
tive council of the convention of the 
New York State Federation of Labor 
was empowered today by resolution to 
use the full resources of the State 
federation “to see the intent of the 
State compensation laws upheld.” 

Abraham Lefkowitz, a delegate from 
the Teachers Unions of New York, 
introduced the resolution, urging a 
sweeping investigation of compensation 
law violations in the State and to make 
officials of the State Government and 
officials of the State Government and 
officers of the Department of Labor 
familiar with “unfair” procedures of 
insurance companies. 


PEN- 


ufacturers has the safety theme been 
accorded wide recognition. 

From this source, Mr. Rickard has 
culled the following examples of ads in 
the national mediums: 

“You don’t have to travel as fast as 
the other fellow to beat him.”—Cadil- 
lac-LaSalle. “Only Cadillac and La- 
Salle provide this Safety and Han- 
dling Ease.” “Indispensable Braking 
Protection—Safest—Surest—Easiest to 
Operate—Cadillac — LaSalle — Fleet- 
wood.” “The Stronger the Frame— 
The Stronger the Car.”—New Dodge 
Brothers Six. “SAFE, Whatever the 
Road or Weather.”—New Dodge Broth- 
ers Six. “Eternal Vigilance the Price 
of Safety.”—Chrysler. “Also Exclusive 
in Safety.”—Cord. 

Letters from these manufacturing 
concerns also showed that they were 
entirely in harmony with the idea of 
using safety in advertising, Mr. Rick- 
ard says. Here is an extract of a let- 
ter from the Packard Motor Company. 
This letter is characteristic of others 
received: 

“You may be sure that we are in 
sympathy with any movement to re- 
duce the number of accidents in our 
own and every other line of business 
and we shall keep your letter in mind 
in the preparation of any of our adver- 
tising, and if there is any way in which 
we can work with you in your move- 
ment you may be sure that we will do 

so.” 





BALTIMORE SETS SAFETY 
RECORD 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 1.—Ninety-two 
Baltimore plants, engaged in an indus- 
trial safety contest under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Safety Council, oper- 
ated for a total of 6,264,828 man-hours 
during July with only 98 lost-time ac- 
cidents. 

The accident frequency rate was 
15.64 per 1,000,000 man-hours, as com- 
pared with 15.75 in July, 1930, and 
26.89 in July 1929. The severity rate 
per 1,000 man-hours was .378, as com- 
pared with .96 in 1930 and 1.16 in 1929. 

The winners in the July contest were 
a cotton duck mill (Wm. E. Hooper & 
Sons Co.), which operated 68,000 man- 
hours; a cable manufacturing plant 
(Western Electric Company), which 
operated 198,041 man-hours, and a pub- 
lie utilities company (C. & P. Tele- 
phone). 
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MARYLAND AUTO BILL EFFEC- 
TIVE JAN. 1 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 2.—The Maryland 
automobile financial responsibility act, 
passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature, will become effective on Jan. 1. 
It will make the immediate settlement 
of damages and the posting of an $11,- 
000 bond compulsory for Maryland mo- 
torists involved in accidents. 

The bill, according to officials of the 
office of the Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, is a move toward ridding Mary- 
land roads of irresponsible motorists 
and is expected to greatly reduce the 
number of accidents. 

















At present drivers’ licenses may be 
revoked for only three offenses—those 
convicted on a drunken driving charge, 
violation of a law resulting in a death, 
and leaving the scene of accident with- 
out disclosing one’s identity. 

The new law will make failure to set- 
tle damage claims within 30 days of 
the award of a judgment and failure to 
provide proof of the motorist’s ability 
to pay damages up to $1,000 on prop- 
erty and $10,000 on persons, offenses 
punishable by the revocation of the 
driver’s license. 

The new Maryland statute differs 
from the Massachusetts compulsory re- 
sponsibility law in that it is not oper- 
ative until the driver has become in- 
volved in an accident. 
























SPOT VICTIM APPLIED FOR 
$100,000 POLICY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 1.—Mickey 
Duffy, Camden, and Philadelphia beer 
baron and alleged ally of Al Capone, 
who was killed in the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, Saturday at- 
tempted on a number of occasions to 
secure large amounts of life insurance 
but was declined on every occasion 
because of his dangerous business. 

















He was first rejected in March, 1927, 
when he applied for $100,000, until 
March of this year, he had made ten- 
tative applications to about a score of 











NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 








American Liability & Surety Co., Cincinnati 





Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit 





General Reinsurance Corp., New York 






Guaranty Co. of No. Amer., Montreal 





Illinois Casualty Co., Springfield, Ill 





Industrial Life & Health, Atlanta 






Inland Bonding Co., South Bend 






Public Indemnity Co., Newark, N. J 
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SHE MISSED BUS—SUES! 


Claiming that she missed the bus for 
Nokomis, IIl., through the carelessness 
of the ticket agent and a bus chauffeur 
of the Pickwick Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
Mrs. Frank Miller of St. Louis has filed 
suit for $1,500 actual and $1,000 puni- 
tive damages against the bus com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Miller claims that when she 
bought her ticket for Nokomis she went 
to the bus she believed destined for 
that town but the agent told her she 
kad to take another bus, which was 
some distance away. She then hurried 
to that bus and there was told she must 
take the first one. Running back, she 
saw the first bus pull away without 
stopping for her, although she claims 
the bus driver saw her. Mrs. Miller 
charges that she suffered much mental 
pain, anguish and nervousness because 
it was the first time in many years 
that she had failed to visit her moth- 
er’s grave on Decoration Day. 


ATLAS AGENCY BANKRUPT 

Owosso, MIcH., Sept. 1.—Petition in 
bankruptcy for the Atlas Agency, Inc., 
former attorney-in-fact for the defunct 
Atlas Insurance Underwriters, auto- 
mobile reciprocal, was filed in Shiawas- 
see circuit court last week. The peti- 
tion was signed by three directors of 
the agency corporation, Frank and Lee 
Omer and W. A. McIntyre. 

The petition urged an immediate 
receivership as the only method of con- 
serving the meager assets of the corpo- 
ration, evaluated at $5,000 as against 
$9,000 liabilities. It was stated that 
the agency has lost all of its business 
and any delay in the matter jeopard- 
ized to a greater extent the interests 
of creditors. 











companies. In March and April of this 
year he applied to at least three dif- 
ferent companies for $100,000. Straight 
life policies under his real name of 
Michael Cussick. In every case inves- 
tigation revealed his underworld ac- 
tivities. 





| 
| Year | Dividends Total 
| Ending | Paid Admitted 
June 30 | Stockholders Assets 
| $ 
1931 
1930 ‘ 
1931 | 6, 750 
1930 | 27.000 
1931 180,000 
1930 180, 000 
1931 48,736 
1930 | 48,736 
1931 | 16,000 
1930 16,000 
1931 26,000 , 336, df 
1930 26, 000 1, 234,018 
1931 18,000 627,079 
1930 18,000 608 , 516 
11931 ‘ 4,566,404 
1930 2,477,026 








SUB-CONTRACT BOND FORM 
INADEQUATE IN MO. 


To protect sub-contractors more ef- 
fectively doing work for highway and 
bridge contractors on State contracts 
the Missouri State Highway Depart- 
ment has amended the form of bonds 
to be executed by general contractors 
for the State. It is anticipated that the 
amended bonds will be put into use at 
an early date. 

General contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors have believed that the present 
bonds covered the general contractor’s 
liability for payment for labor and 
equipment provided by the sub-contrac- 
tors. However, the St. Louis, Mo., Court 
of Appeals in the case of Lincoln 
County vs. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, held that a sub-contractor 
was not protected under the usual Mis- 
souri State bond public work for any- 
thing except labor done personally. He 
could not recover for labor which he 
had hired or equipment which had been 
used by hired men. 

Following this decision the legal de- 
partment of the Missouri Highway De- 
partment suggested that the general 
contractor bond used by the State High- 
way Department be amended so as to 
more fully protect the sub-contractor 
for work which he pays others to do. 
The amended bond has not yet been 
printed. 


REWARD FOR COLLECTIONS 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 1.—A new collec- 
tion campaign in which both agents and 
assistant district managers will receive 
awards, is being conducted in the en- 
tire national industrial field of the 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Thomas J. Mohan, field manager, 
announced this week. 

Rewards will be given to agents in 
each district who improve their collec- 
tions most and to each assistant dis- 
trict manager whose districts make the 
best showing. The campaign will con- 
tinue for two months. 


Results for First Six Months of 1931 and 1930 





Net Premiums Net Losses 
Net Surplus Written | Paid (First 
| (Including Capital) | (First 6 Months 6 Months) 
$ a $ 
1, 465, 747 606,781 234,411 
1,461, 187 531,885 104, 113 
695,270 516,874 | 212,428 
598,127 454,414 179, 240 
2, 270, 334 | 2,004, 130 1,478,843 
3, 198,045 2, 296, 266 1,277,030 
3,149,374 | 207, 484 71, 682 
3,046, 743 214, 605 64, 709 
335,542 | 233,456 84,035 
388, 665 209, 879 94,408 
574,320 1, 635, 166 712, 569 
| 480,461 1, 866, 877 788, 853 
| 557, 660 11, 896 
525, 279 21,610 
1,563,083 1,724,558 936, 950 
1,753, 130 401,771 132,010 








} Figures for 1931 include Hudson Casualty and Georgia Casualty. 
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APPOINTS HOSTESSES FOR CLAIM 
ASS’N MEETING 


President George B. Smith of the In- 
ternational Claim Association has ap- 
pointed the following new committee 
for the Swampscott meeting called the 
Hostess Committee for the ladies: 

Mrs. Thomas Hickey, chairman, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. John Milliner, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Mrs. Louis L. Graham, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. R. Allyn Gow- 
dy, Westfield, Mass. 

There has also been reserved for the 
ladies the President’s room in the Puri- 
tan Hall section of the hotel for their 
meeting place and appointments. 


Delegates from Chicago and the West 
are making arrangements to leave Chi- 
cago on Saturday, Sept. 12, at 5:30 
P. M. on the Lake Shore Limited or 
the “Minute Man,” over the B. & M. 
from Troy, N. Y., through Boston and 
Swampscott. This train arrives in Bos- 
ton Sunday at 5:30 P. M. and in 
Swampscott at 7 Sunday evening, with- 
out a change of Pullman. 


THAT GOLF LIABILITY AGAIN 


William J. Engel, a paper box manu- 
facturer, in a suit filed in the St. Louis, 
Mo., Circuit Court asks $5,000 dam- 
ages from Charles P. Orchard, vice- 
president of a paper company, for in- 
juries alleged to have been suffered Oct. 
12, 1930, when struck by a golf ball 
driven by Orchard at the golf course 
of the North Hills Country Club in St. 
Louis County. Engel claims that his 
jaw was fractured and several of his 
teeth knocked out by the ball. Orchard 
said that the mishap was purely acci- 
dental. Engel and Orchar, who have 
long been friends, were not playing to- 
gether when the accident occurred. 


Aetna Agents End Three- 
Day Convention 
(Concluded from page 37) 


Seattle, and the feat of George E. 
Wells, Jr., of the Worcester office in 
making the sixth hole at the Shuttle 
Meadow in one. 

Vice-President R. I. Catlin, one of 
the last speakers at yesterday’s busi- 
ness session, discussed the AStna’s un- 
derwriting organization, showing that 
after the companies were centralized 
under one roof in the new building the 
results in even such a short period have 
measured up to expectations. He urged 
agents to stamp out the practice of 
underwriting individually owned auto- 
mobiles under fleet policies at cut rates. 
The underwriting organization must 
keep abreast of the times because its 
primary function is the making of cus- 
tomers and “it can never be too wide- 
awake,” he advised. 
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ALABAMA OPPOSES EMERGENCY 
RATE SCHEDULE 


Public hearings have been held in 
Montgomery on the proposal made by 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, to effect an increase of 6.7 
per cent in workman’s compensation 
insurance premiums in Alabama. State 
Superintendent of Insurance C. C. 
Greer, and F. H. Spears, compensation 
clerk for the Bureau of Insurance, 
presided. 

Opposition to the proposed increase 
was voiced by representatives of the 
Associated Industries of Alabama. 
Concerns writing workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in Alabama were rep- 
resented by W. F. Roeber, manager 
of the National Council of Compensa- 
tion of Insurance. 


LATE BULLETIN 


It was stated Tuesday that the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of Alabama 
has approved a flat increase of 6.7 per 
cent in rates effective on new and re- 
newal business as of Sept. 1, 1931. 
This increase was filed as a part of 
the countrywide emergency program. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY STOCK 
COMPANY AGENTS REVIEWED 
Investing in insurance written by a 

stock company backed by ample re- 

sources, long experience and a reputa- 
tion for prompt settlement of claims 
rather than purchasing insurance from 
mutuals and reciprocals is discussed in 

a bulletin issued to the field organ- 

ization of the American Surety Com- 

pany and New York Casualty Company. 

The bulletin points out that in deal- 
ing with mutuals or reciprocals, policy- 
holders besides facing possible pecu- 
niary losses deprive themselves of the 
services rendered by the agent or 
broker. The public receives 100 per 
cent value for the agent’s commission, 
and brokers and agents recognize their 
duty to earn this commission, it states. 

Four of the important services rendered 

by the agent or broker are as follows: 

selection and recommendation of an in- 
surance company; determining the kind 
and amount of insurance necessary; 
changes in conditions surrounding the 
assured’s business and life will some 
time call for changes in his insurance 
plan. The agent can watch for and make 
such changes; the agent renders valu- 
able service by being on hand when 
losses occur and claims are to be made. 

The responsibility of insurance com- 
panies may extend over a long period 

of years, and it is of the utmost im- 

portance when buying insurance today 

to know that the company carrying the 
insurance will be in business years 
hence in order to satisfy its obligations 
to its policyholders, the bulletin states. 
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CONSTITUTION TRANSFERS N. E. 
BRANCH TO HARTFORD 


Franklin Vanderbilt, vice-president 
and general manager of the Constitu- 
tion Indemnity Company of Philadel- 
phia, announces the establishment of a 
New England departmental office in 
Hartford, Conn., completely equipped 
for the writing of casualty and surety 
lines, under the management of S. J. 
Putnam. 

Mr. Putnam for the past seven years 
has been manager of the Connecticut 
office of the Metropolitan Casualty 
Company during which period the com- 
pany’s affairs enjoyed steady and 
profitable progress. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Metropolitan, he was 
for several years with the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company, engaged in 
production work in the New England 
territory. 

Company quarters have been en- 
gaged at 125 Trumbull at Pear! Streets, 
Hartford. This move effects a change 
in the New England headquarters of 
the Constitution Indemnity Company in 
Boston from which point the territory 
has been directed for the past four 
years and where a claims and service 
office will still be maintained. 


S. D. MacPEAK TO RETURN 


Samuel D. MacPeak, deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance in New York 
State, who has been ill for some 
months, is expected to return to the de- 
partment next week. Mr. MacPeak 
visited the department offices last week, 
and reported himself as “feeling fine.” 
His many insurance friends will wel- 
come his return and the recovery of his 
good health. 


Missouri Balks at Com- 
pensation Rates 
(Concluded from page 37) 


payroll to cover the amendment to 
the Compensation Law for insurance 
against occupational disease. The law 
at present does not recognize occupa- 
tional disease as a basis for compensa- 
tion. 

The occupational disease amendment, 
which also goes into effect on Sept. 14, 
provides for the recognition of this 
cause for compensation and makes car- 
rying insurance for that purpose op- 
tional with employers. 

Superintendent Thompson has indi- 
cated that it probably will be some time 
before he is able to reach a decision of 
the companies’ application, since he 
wants to permit the insurance experts 
of the Missouri Insurance Department 
to carefully check the rates and their 
probable effect on Missouri industries 
before announcing his final decision. 
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